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Art.  I.  The  JVi/rks  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  With  a 
Bio^aphical  and  Critical  Introduction,  and  Portniit  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxxvi,  1270.  I.Hindon, 

um. 

works  of  Edmund  Burke  arc,  to  the  ]H)litician,  what  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  are  to  the  theologian,  an  invaluable 
treasury  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  an  armoury  of  polemical 
wea|K)ns;  and,  like  them,  they  furnish  authority  for  the  most 
opposite  opinions,  so  that  no  one,  whatever  be  his  political  creed, 
can  fail  to  find  in  them  something  to  suit  his  taste  and  pui^se. 
Whether,  with  the  acute  and  able  Author  of  the  critical  estimate 
prefixed  to  the  present  edition  of  his  works,  we  ascribe  it  to  the 
independence  of  his  mind,  or  whether  we  account  for  it  by  some 
degree  of  versatility  grafted  upon  a  comprehensive  understanding, 
or  by  the  length  of  his  career,  which  necessitated  his  speaking 
and  writing  on  all  subjects  under  so  various  predicaments,  so  it 
is,  that  ^  fnauy  of  his  opinions  arc  to  be  found  in  the  creeds  of 
*'  ail  parties  ;  most  of  them  in  some  ;  but  all  of  them  in  mme^ 
Consistency  of  opinion  must  not  be  confounded  or  identified  with 
consistency  of  principle :  the  latter  is  a  virtue,  the  former  a  per¬ 
fection  of  wisdom,  to  which  few  of  the  most  gifted  minds  have 
attained.  The  one  is  demanded  by  integrity ;  the  other  may,  by 
running  into  obstinacy,  degenerate  into  a  fault.  Opinions  are  to 
principles  as  accidents  to  essential  substances ;  and  they  necessa¬ 
rily  partake  so  much  of  prejudice  and  occasion,  as  to  change  their 
colour  and  aspect  under  such  fluctuating  influences.  A  man’s 
unripe  notions  will  never  have  the  flavour  of  his  maturer  know¬ 
ledge,  even  if  he  undergo,  in  tlie  mean  time,  no  moral  revolution. 
Moreover,  as  life  advances,  a  wise  man,  while  he  becomes  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  practical  principles  which  govern  his  life, 
and  shape  and  sustain  his  hopes,  becomes  less  confident  in  the 
certainty  and  efficiency  of  his  opinions,  as  the  calculations  of 
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jiulgfiiUMU,  which  at  tlic  !»ost  can  only  approximate  to  accuracy. 
Once  more,  as  thetem|H  r  ot*ln)|)e,  the  prerofrative  of  youth,  yields 
to  that  t)f  caution,  a  s]iirit  of  conservatism  naturally  hlends  more 
and  more  with  the  aspiration  after  a  In'tter  order  ot  things;  and 
the  ardent  rt‘])iihlican  of  twenty  sol)crs  down  into  the 
diumist  of  sixty.  We  scarcely  know  which  is  the  more  unnatural 
and  disagrc'eahle  ]>erson,  the  younj^  conservative  or  the  hoary 
radical,  'rhe  former  is  generally  a  heartless,  selfish  coxcomb ; 
the  latter,  a  superannuated  visionary  or  reckless  misanthrojnst. 

( )n  grounds  like  these,  a  candid  explanation  may  l)e  given  of 
Ilurke's  change  of  ]>olitieal  sentiment,  without  imputing  to  him  a 
inereenarv  dereliction  of  his  early  princi]>les. 

The  present  Writer,  indeed,  avows,  that  lie  ‘  can  see  notliing 
‘  like  the  astonishini:  revolution  in  all  his  sentiments  and  modes 
‘  of  thinkinir,  which  some  ali’ect  to  discover.’  He  does  not  con- 
tend,  that  his  eonsistenev  extends  to  every  subordinate  tojiic  and 
every  particular  mode  of  expression  ;  hut  that,  ‘  throughout  life, 
‘  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  ]H)litical  system  was  still 
‘  the  same ;  so  much  so,  that  a  careful  consideration  of  his  con- 
‘  duet  and  writings  Infore  the  French  Revolution,  would  have 
‘  tnahled  an  inijiartial  observer  to  predict  that  that  event  would 
‘  not  meet  with  his  aiiprobation.’ 

‘  The  chief  characteristics  of  liis  whole  system  of  political  opinion 
were,  a  horn>r  of  the  abstract  principles  of  political  science,  as  a}>plied 
to  the  actual  circninstances  of  nations  ;  an  op])osition  to  all  changes  of 
anv  magnitiule,  if  proimsed  lo  he  suddenly  accomplished  ;  the  applica- 
titui  of  practical  rcinctlies  to  ])ractical  grievances,  without  any  regard  to 
tlu*oretieal  |HTfccti<ui ;  and  tlie  timely,  and  therefore  gradual  reform  of 
ahiiM's  and  ct>rruptions.  These  arc  the  leading  principles  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  w  ill  he  found  to  pervade  his  whole  system  of  peditics;  this 
was  the  system  that  informed  and  animated  it.  We  arc  not  now'  con¬ 
tending  that  that  system  was  either  right  or  WTong,  or,  if  neither  the 
<»ne  nor  the  other,  how’  far  it  part(K)k  of  both  :  its  general  consistency  is 
all  that  is  contended  for.  His  system  might  somewhat  vary  in  ap- 
|M‘arance  :  it  was  its  very  character  to  d<*  so;  it  might  put  on  dif¬ 
ferent  as|HH'ts  w  ith  different  circumstances  ;  it  might  even  submit  to 
stuiie  im|H»rtant  mmlifications ;  it  might  have  its  ymith,  its  maturity, 
its  |H‘riiMl  of  hoary  ex|H*rience,  <>r,  if  its  enemies  w’ill,  its  dotsigc  ;  its 
essential  identity  through  all  these  changes,  is  all  that  is  at  present 
inaintaiiu'd.  It  was  ju.st  thesi*  principles  which  actuated  him  through¬ 
out  the  w  hole  of  the  American  War.  He  never  debated  (till  actually 
i‘om|H‘lle«l)  whether  it  was  abstractedly  right  to  tax  the  colonies  or 
not  ;  he  declared  that  he  *  abhorred  such  abstractions';  his  arguments 
omstantly  were,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  do  so,  because  it  was  a  great 
and  tiangerous  innovation  ;  and  that  “  it  was  In'st  to  let  well  alone." 
It  xvas  this  s;um*  principle  which  induced  him  to  opjwse  parliamentary 
reform  throughout  the  whoh*  of  his  hing  ]M>litical  career  ;  it  w'as  these 
principles  which  |H'rvaded  the  whole  of  his  admirable  plan  of  ecoiu>- 
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niicul  refi»rm,  and  deterniiniHl  him  e<|ually  both  in  what  he  did  and 
in  what  he  left  undone.  And  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  opinions 
he  hirmed  of  the  French  Revolution  were  not  really  (though  ap)ui- 
rontlv)  in  stricter  harmony  with  those  principles  t1ian  his  ctmduct 
i»n  all  the  occasions  to  which  we  have  referred.  This,  we  are  convinced, 
anj-  close  and  impartial  student  of  his  works  will  admit.  That  these 
iinncijdes,  when  applied  under  totally  different  circuinstanct's,  would 
liear  tfie  ap|H‘arance  of  inconsistency,  may  Ik*  easily  ctmeeived.  Now 
called  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown,  and  now  the  excesses 
of  the  j)eoplt* — now  employed  in  defending  one  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  now  another,  he  would  lie  thought  by  many  to  be  a  traitor  to 
each  party,  while,  in  fact,  he  was  the  friend  of  all,  and  was  but 
varying  his  means  to  maintain  the  unity  of  his  end.*  p.  2. 

While  we  admit  that  there  is  mucli  truth  in  this  ingenious  and 
eloquent  apology,  wc  must  nevertheless  think  that  the  explanation 
of  tne  variable  consistency,  or  consistent  variableness,  so  well  de- 
scrilK'd,  comes  very  nearly  to  this  ;  that  Rurkc  was  through  life 
the  a])ostle  of  ])olitical  cx])ediency  ;  that  he  resolved  all  wisdom 
into  ])rudence ;  that  Ids  system  of  government  had  not  merely 
general  exjiediency  for  its  end,  hut  expedients  for  its  means,  and 
that  his  leading  priuci])lc  was  the  exclusion  of  principles.  This 
was  tile  very  op])ositc  to  the  east  of  Ids  ndnd,  for  no  man  dealed 
more  in  abstract  principles  than  the  orator  who  jirofessed  so  much 
horror  of  them*.  Rut,  having  once  fairly  committed  himself  to 
tlie  advocacy  and  defence  of  existing  interests,  and  adopted  as  his 
governing  axiom,  that  whatever  is,  is  best,  lie  of  necessity  shunntxl 
.and  decried  those  abstract  prineijdes  which  were  at  war  with  his 
conclusions.  And  to  this  characteristic  feature  of  his  later  writings, 
he  is  indebted  for  the  almost  idolatrous  deference  mid  to  his  au¬ 
thority  by  the  modern  Conservatives,  who  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
posthumous  oracle,  and  worship  him  cldcHy  for  Ids  op|H)sition  to 
reform,  and  his  hatred  of  France. 

One  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
present  day,  the  writer  in  the  Standard  newspaper,  in  one  of  those 
unguarded  moments  in  which  he  betrays  his  better  thoughts,  de- 
jirccatcs  ‘  the  fashionable  axiom,  that  ])oliticians  never  do  stupid 
‘  things.  The  very  reverse,’  he  remarks,  ‘  is  the  fact.  Foliti- 
‘  cians  arc  men,  men  commonly  blinded  by  tenqiorary  interests, 
‘  and  heated  by  personal  passions ;  and  such  men  will  rarely  do 
‘  any  thing  else  hut  stupid  things.  At  the  liest,  the  Idstory  of 
‘  human  life  is  a  history  of  folly ;  hut  the  life  of  the  politician  is 
‘  the  very  worst  specimen  of  iiuman  life.  Wc  say  again,  that 
‘  politicians  rarely  do  any  thing  hut  stupid  things;  and  the  wisdom 
‘  of  public  men  is  lx?st  seen  by  doing  nothing  beyond  defending 


*  '  And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient.’ — Goldsmith. 
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*  what  they  find  already  done.'  Now  Mr.  Burke,  though  bom  a 

philosopher,  was,  by  force  of  circumstances,  a  politician  ;  and  as 
such,  he  seems  to  have  had  much  the  same  notion  of  the  wisdom 
of  public  men  as  this  writer.  But  he  did  not  always  confine  him¬ 
self  to  defending  what  he  found  already  done ;  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  speeches  and  writings  with 
the  prevailing  tone  of  his  sentiments  after  his  union  with  Lord 
North.  For  instance,  how  can  we  for  a  moment  admit,  that  his 
speech  on  Sir  (Jeorge  Savile's  motion  for  a  bill  to  secure  the 
rights  of  electors  in  Feb.  1771^  **  in  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  and  tendency  of  his  speeches  in  17B4  and  17B5>  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  parliamentary  reform  ?  Or  that  the  spirit  of  his  own  plan 
of  economical  reform  in  1779  harmoiw  with  his  opposition 

to  Mr.  Fill's  bill  for  reforming  the  public  offices  in  March  1785? 
His  present  Biographer  has  made  some  citations  from  his  earlier 
and  later  w  ritings,  with  a  view  to  shew  the  ‘  substantial  identity 
‘  of  his  ])olilical  creed.'  This  identity  we  do  not  deny,  although 
it  would  Ik?  difficult  to  deduce  the  precise  articles  of  that  creed 
from  any  of  his  wrilings.  That  all  government,  all  virtue,  is 
‘  founded  on  compromise  and  barter'; — that  popular  election  is 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  yet  is  itself  ‘  a  mighty  evil'; — 
that  ‘  the  consiiiulion  stands  on  a  nice  equipoise';  —these,  and  other 
jmsitions  of  the  same  vague  or  paradoxical  nature,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  form  a  creed  or  theory,  but  might  be  thrown  out  by  the 
|K)litician  of  any  school.  But  let  us  sec  how  he  deals  with  prac¬ 
tical  and  tangible  things  at  different  periods  of  his  parliamentary 
career.  We  have  no  w  ish  to  detract  from  the  just  fame  of  this 
truly  great  man,  or  to  impute  to  him  tergiversation  or  a  want 
of  integrity.  That  he  might  be  equally  sincere  in  advocating 
and  in  opposing  the  reform  of  abuses,  we  can  believe ;  but  to 
claim  consistency  for  the  author  and  utterer  of  sentiments  so  dia¬ 
metrically  at  variance  as  the  following,  is  assuredly  going  much 
too  far  for  even  the  most  allowable  partiality  of  admiration. 

(’hakactkh  or  the  House  of  Commons. — ‘  But  why 
‘  should  we  l)e  surprised  at  this  treachery  (in  ministers),  when 
‘  the  complaints  of  the  people  about  the  Middlesex  election 
‘  remain  unregarded  ?  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  not  a  legal 
‘  House  of  C'ommons.  I  do  not  countenance  the  insolence 
‘  of  Westminster  and  the  capital.  But  I  must  and  will  say,  that 
‘  mang  A'r>/x*r  and  f^yod  ritizeyis^  trho  are  swayed  by  the  au^ 
‘  thority  of  Lot  ke  and  other  eonstifntiona/  politirianSy  may  have 
‘  their  doubts  on  this  head,  4'hcy  may  sus]>ect  us  to  be  a 

*  House  of  Commons  only  dc  facto^  and  not  de  jure.  When 
‘  such  an  opinion  prevails,  is  it  safe  for  us,  at  such  a  critical 
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^  l>eri(Kl,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  odium  of  imposing  taxes, 

^  and  all  the  other  burdens  and  evils  necessarily  attending  upon 
^  a  war  ?  None  will  say  so,  but  those  who  arc  on  a  par  with  our 
^  present  ministers  in  policy  and  prudence.’ •  (Nov.  13,  177^*) 

‘  Since  the  Revolution,  at  least,  the  ]X)wer  of  the  nation  has 

^  all  Howed  with  a  full  tide  into  the  House  of  Commons . 

^  'riie  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  the  most  |H)wcrful,  is  the  most 
^  Citrruptihie  part  of  the  tehole  eonstitution.  Our  public  wounds 
'  cannot  be  concealed :  to  be  cured,  they  must  be  laid  open. 

‘  The  public  dttes  think  we  are  a  c<trrupt  body.  In  our  legislat- 
^  ive  capacity  we  are,  in  most  instances,  esteemed  a  very  wise 
‘  body.  In  our  judicial,  we  have  no  credit,  no  character  at  all. 

‘  Our  judgements  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people.  They 
^  think  us  to  be  not  only  without  virtue,  but  without  shame. 

‘  'I'hereforc  the  greatness  of  our  ]K)wer,  and  the  great  and  just 
‘  opinion  of  our  corruptibility  and  our  corruption^  render  it 
‘  necessary  to  fix  some  l)ound,  to  plant  some  landmark  which  we 
‘  arc  never  to  excTed.’*f  (Feb.  7»  ^77^*) 

Now  let  us  hear  the  same — no,  not  the  same  Mr.  Rurke  in 
.June  17lH‘ 

‘  Our  ])olitical  architects  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  fabric  of 
‘  the  Rritish  constitution.  It  is  singular  that  they  re|>ort  no- 
^  thing  against  the  Crown,  nothing  against  the  Lords ;  but  in  the 
‘  House  of  Commons  every  thing  is  unsound;  it  is  ruinous  in 
‘  every  part.  It  is  infested  by  the  dry  rot,  and  ready  to  tumble 
‘  about  our  ears  without  their  immediate  help.  .  .  .  The  great 
‘  object  of  most  of  these  Reformers  is  to  prepare  the  destruction 
‘  of  the  (Constitution,  by  disgracing  and  discrediting  the  House 
‘  of  Commons.  .  .  .  For  a  man  to  discredit  the  only  government 
‘  which  he  either  possesses  or  can  project,  what  is  this  but  to  de- 
‘  troy  all  government?  and  this  is  anarchy.’ J  (June  16,  1764*.) 

'Phe  R]K‘ech  from  which  this  last  extract  is  taken,  was  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge’s  motion  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  ])rcscnt  state  of  the  re])re- 
sentation.  The  motion  was  supported  by  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Reaufoy,  Mr.  Rurgt(yne,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  others:  it  was  opposed  by  I..onl  North,  Mr.  Dundas,  and 
Mr.  Rurke.  Fatal  and  discreditable  association  !  The  eloquent 
anti-reformist  with  difficulty  obtained  a  hearing,  and  the  report 
of  what  he  said  is  taken  from  his  MS.  papers.  He  concluded 
with  the  following  happy  metaphor :  ‘  I  look  with  filial  reverence 
‘  on  the  constitution  of  my  country,  and  will  never  cut  it  in 
*  pieces,  and  put  it  in  the  kettle  of  any  magician,  in  order  to  boil 
‘  it  with  the  puddle  of  their  conq>ounds  into  youth  and  vigour. 

*  Sj)ccchcs,  (ed.  IHIH,)  Vol.  1.  p.  oj.  4*  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 
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‘On  the  contrary,  I  will  drive  away  such  pretenders;  I  will 
‘  nurse  its  vencrahle  age,  and  with  lenient  arts  extend  a  parent’s 
‘  breath. ' 

W  e  turn  hack  to  liis  early  s|>eeches  for  a  few  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
tracts  hrealhinjf  the  spirit  of  indipiant  reform. 

Ox  TiiK  roi'iiLAU  Discoxtf.nts. — ‘  The  noble  lord  has  told 
‘  us,  Sir,  that  the  people  have  lH‘en  ]KTsuaded  there  are  griev- 
‘  ances,  hy  w  ritinjr,  meetinjj,  and  s])eakinjj ;  hut  if  it  is  a  fault  to 
‘  |H*rsuade  hy  w  riting,  meeting,  and  speaking,  let  him  tell  us  what 
‘  means  el’  persuasion  more  eligible  he  has  discovered.  Writing, 

‘  and  meeting,  and  s])eaking  alH)Ut  grievances,  do  not  make 
‘  them :  it  has,  indeed,  la'cn  insinuated  that  our  grievances  are 
‘  imaginary,  lu’eaiise  they  are  such  as  the  j)easants  or  artificers  of 
‘  Yorkshire  would  not  immediately  feel,  nor  perhaps  discover  till 
‘  they  fell.  Hut  if  those  who  see  oppression  in  its  distant  though 
‘  certain  aj>prnach,  — if  those  wlu)  see  the  subversion  of  lilK'rty  in 
‘  its  cause,  are  always  few,  does  it  follow  that  there  never  are  a])- 
‘  proaches  t»)  oj>j)ressi(»n,  or  remote  causes  of  the  subversion  of 
‘  liberty?  If  the  few  who  can  and  do  discover  effects  in  their 
‘  causes  o|H'n  the  eyes  (»f  others, — if  those  who  sec  the  rights  of 
‘  election  invaded  in  Middlesex,  aetjuaint  the  graziers  and  cloth- 
‘  iers  of  remote  counties  with  their  interest  in  the  event  and  its 
‘  consnpiences,  are  they,  for  that  reason,  leaders  of  a  faction, 

‘  actuated  hy  ]H'rsonal  and  selfish  views If  all  who  are  intcr- 
‘  estc'd  see  their  danger  and  seek  redress,  does  it  follow  that  they 
'implicitly  re-echo  a  causeless  complaint?  Or  when  redress  is 

*  rc'fused  them,  can  it  Ih‘  pretended  that  they  are  well  affected  ? 

'  'The  ministers  <»f  the  unha]>py  (’harles  the  I'irst  told  the 
‘  same  tales  that  are  told  now,  and  practised  the  same  arts  of  de- 
'  lusion.  When  the  ])co])le  were  ready  to  tear  the  crown  from 
'  his  head,  they  persuaded  him  that  he  was  the  idol  of  their 
'  hearts  ;  that  there  was  no  discontent  hut  amonj;  those  who  cn- 
‘  deavtmred  to  open  his  eyes ;  and  that  he  had  no  enemies,  hut 
'  those  who  endeavoured  to  remove  from  his  ])resence  the  men 
'  who  were  bringing  him  to  the  block,  lie  was  smithed  with  this 
'  fatal  falseluMid  to  his  dying  hour,  and  was  weak  enough  to  he- 
‘  lieve  even  ujHm  the  scatlold,  that  his  affectionate  people  would 
'  not  let  him  suffer. 

‘  Hut  some  of  t>ur  ministerial  gentlemen  insist,  that  there  are 

*  no  grievances  ;  others  venture  to  deny  that  there  are  comjilaints. 
‘  'Those  who  admit  that  there  are  com))laints,  hut  deny  that  there 
‘  are  grievances,  say,  that  the  rabble,  the  base- horn,  the  scum  of 
'  the  earth,  are  always  discontented,  and  eagerly  fjisteii  mion  any 
‘  thing  that  is  held  u])  Indore  them,  as  a  justification  of  their  dis- 
‘  content :  the  i»ther  deny  that  even  this  rahhle,  this  scum  of  the 
‘  earth  are  discontented  ;  they  have  travelled  the  country  through, 
‘and  they  find  no  discontent  any  where:  Imtli  representations 
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‘  cannot  be  true,  and  it  rests  with  these  immaculate  gentlemen  to 
‘  determine  by  which  they  will  abide.  It  matters,  indeed,  not 
‘  much  what  they  pretend;  it  is  manifest  that  such  counsel  is 
‘  given,  and  such  measures  pursiitHl,  as  cannot  fail  to  destroy  that 
*  confidence  and  harmony  which  should  ever  subsist  between  a 
‘  prince  and  his  people.'  * 

‘  The  opinion  of  the  freeholders  has  In'en  ridiculed  and  repre- 
‘  sented  as  the  effect  of  ignorance.  The  o])inion  of  the  fri'c- 
‘  holders,  of  the  yeomen  of  this  country,  and  their  sons,  is  not  to 
‘  he  so  treated.  They  have  gwxl  sense,  at  least,  if  they  have  not 
‘  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the  sophistry  of  some  gentlemen.  They 
‘  arc  an  honest,  a  most  respectable  body.  We  have  heard  a 
‘  great  deal  of  the  “  principal  gentlemen."  It  would  be  well  to 
‘  remember.  Sir,  that  the  people  once  struggled  for  their  lilx'rties, 

‘  and  they  had  the  gootl  luck  to  get  the  Ixater :  and  what  lu'came 
‘  of  the  gentlemen.^  Why,  they  were  made  the  servants  of  mc- 
‘  chanics  and  |H'rsons  in  business.  Let  not  so  great  a  stress  be 
‘  laid  upon  the  “  principal  gentlemen  ".  We  are  told  that  there 
‘  arc  no  general  discontents.  Why,  Sir,  Lord  Clarendon,  when 
‘  he  is  giving  an  account  of  Charles  the  First’s  execution  before 
‘  the  gates  of  tlic  palace,  tells  you,  the  generality  of  his  |x*ople 
‘  were  for  him.  Hut  none,  it  seems,  l)ut  “  base-born "  free- 
‘  holders  and  the  scum  of  the  earth"  are  now  discontented.’ 
(Jan.  1771^*) 

On  F^x-Officio  Informations. — ‘  Several  gentlemen.  Sir, 
‘  have  dwelt  with  a  kind  of  secret  complacency  and  satisfaction 
‘  on  the  high  antiquity  of  the  attorney -general’s  power  of  filing 
‘  ofllcial  informations.  They  have  set  before  our  eyes  in  every 
‘  engaging  light,  the  respect  and  reverence  which  it  has  derived 
‘  from  the  savoury  mouldiness  and  the  venerable  rust  of  ages. 
‘  The  monarchy  has  subsisted  and  flourished  most  during  the  ex- 
‘  istence  of  this  power.  Why,  then,  quarrel  with  it  at  the  pre- 
‘  sent  juncture,  when  it  is  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial.^  1  will 
‘  not  say  that  there  is  no  weight  in  this  reasoning,  In'causc  I  will 
‘  not  say  that  there  is  any  question  without  its  dilliculties.  Most 
‘  questions  have,  like  Janus,  two  faces;  and  if  you  view  only  one 
‘  of  them,  you  may,  with  a  little  management,  make  your  fa- 
‘  vouritc  side  assume  a  pretty  fair  and  comely  appearance.  Some- 
‘  thing  of  this  legerdemain  is  observable  on  the  present  occasion. 
‘  While  the  op|X)scrs  of  the  motion  celebrate  the  Hoiirishing  state 
‘  of  the  monarchy  during  the  existence  of  this  |K)wer,  they  for- 
‘  get  to  prove  to  us,  that  it  owed  that  happiness  to  the  attorney - 
‘  general. 

‘  Sir,  it  is  the  fate  of  narrow  minds  and  confu-stnl  heads,  to 
‘  mistake  one  cause  for  another,  and  to  make  nature  as  great  a 
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‘  chaos  as  ihcir  own  brain.  Were  it  necessary,  wc  might  easily 
‘  truer  the  nourishing  suite  ot*  the  monarchy  up  to  other  causes, 

‘  and  denmnsirate  hy  facts,  that  this  institution  retarded,  rather 
‘  than  accelerated  its  grow  th  :  hut  there  is  no  occasion  for  fetch- 
‘  ing  such  a  tetlious  compass ;  arguments  enough  have  l)ccn  al- 

*  ready  advanced  to  prove  it  unconstitutional  and  incompatible 
‘  with  liU'rty.  What  can  he  a  clearer  evidence  of  its  having 
‘  never  iK-netited  the  kingdom  ?  'I'he  same  arguments  which 

*  prove  it  now  prejudicial,  prove  it  ])rejudicial  ever  since  its  com- 
‘  mencement.  Hut  what  if  it  should  Ir  shewn  not  to  have  the 

*  sanction  of  antii^uity  ?  Sir,  I  have  cn(|uired  among  otlicrs  into 

*  this  ]K)int ;  hut  mrtunc  has  not  lieen  favourable  to  my  diligence. 

‘  1  have  not  Urn  able  to  trace  it  into  the  darkness  and  obscurity 
‘  of  remote  ages :  nay,  1  have  found  it  to  be  modern,  and  as  it 
‘  were  of  yesterday.  I'ar  from  fixing  it  as  high  up  as  Edward 
‘  the  Third,  1  have  Urn  obliged  to  come  much  further  down 

*  from  the  source,  'fhe  words  “  matter  of  record,*”  wliich  have 

*  Ikh'U  (pioted,  did  not  mean  official  informations,  llracton,  who 
‘  is  allowed  by  all  to  Ir  a  gt»od  authority,  mentions  actions  po- 
‘  pillar,"  which,  1  ap])rehend,  were  founded  on  these  ex])rcssions: 

*  luit  “  actions  |>opular"  were  not  the  same  as  official  inform- 

*  ations ;  and  in  short  I  have,  upon  the  minutest  enquiry,  been 

*  forced  to  allow  tlicm  but  a  modern  date. 

‘  1  bus  then  it  a])])ears.  Sir,  that  the  o])posers  of  tlie  motion 

*  cannot  lake  refuge  under  the  w  ings  of  antiquity  :  they  arc  U'at 

*  out  of  the  entrenchments  of  (iothic  rulibish,  under  whicli  they 

*  ho|H'd  to  remain  impregnafile.  Whitlier  now  will  they  fly  for 
‘  shelter  ?  'To  a  majority  of  voices  ;  in  tfiese  alone,  not  in  argu- 
‘  ment,  will  tliey  prove  victorious.  If  we  fiave  any  discretion, 
‘  any  shame  left,  we  must  agree  to  this  motion,  and  either  totally 

*  aUilish  or  modify  the  attorney-generars  |H)wer  of  filing  official 
‘  informations.  \Vere  there  no  other  argument  for  this  measure 
‘  but  that  single  one  advanced  fiy  the  opposer,  that  the  office  is 

*  (kUous  and  suspected,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  any  soU'r  man, 
‘  U'  sullicient.  I'or,  as  all  government  was  originally  instituted 
‘  for  tfie  ease  and  benefit  of  tlie  people,  no  establishment  which 
‘  gives  them  nothing  but  uneasiness,  can  Ik'  ajiproved  by  a  wise 

*  legislature.  Let  it  then  be  cut  off  from  the  constitution  as  a 
‘  rotten  liml),  which  esca]HHl  the  notice  of  our  forefatliers  in  the 
‘  hurry  and  precipitation  of  the  llevolution.' ^  (Nov.  177^^*) 

On  tiik  oiuKCTioNs  acainst  C'lirRCH  Ukfohm. — ‘  We  arc 
‘  told  that  tlie  Act  of  Onion  is  irreversible  in  any  ])oint,  and  that, 
‘  in  the  }>rescnt  case,  it  is  eternally  binding.  I  will  readily  own, 

*  tlial  so  solemn  and  si>  im]H>rtanl  an  act  is  not  to  Ix'  altered  with- 
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‘  out  weighty  reasons.  But  then  I  can  never  agree  that  it  is, 
‘  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  absolutely  irreversible. 
‘  The  power  of  rectifying  the  most  sacreil  laws,  must,  by  the  very 
‘  nature  of  things,  he  vested  in  the  legislature ;  In'causc  every 
‘  legislature  must  be  supreme  and  omni|H)tent  with  respect  to  the 

*  law,  which  is  its  own  creature.  1  will  not  indeeil  say,  that,  if 
‘  an  alteration  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  pro|H)scd,  pru- 
‘  dential  considerations  ought  not  to  render  us  very  cautious  how 

*  we  excrtinl  this  ]K)wer . lint  how  are  we  rvatrained  frofn 

‘  waking  innovations  and  improvnnents  in  our  own  system  f 
‘  'I'he  same  argument  is  not  a])plicahle  to  our  case.  Wc  are  not 
‘  concluded  by  the  act :  its  words  are  general,  and  insist  only  on 
‘  the  ])reservation  of  the  religion  established  by  law.  Jint  you  tnll 
‘  say  that  the  Kiuf^  has  sworn  to  preserve  the  satne  retiynm  esta^ 

*  hlished  by  law^  and  that  therefore  he  van  never  f^ive  his  eonsent 

‘  to  any  innovation.  What  a  futile  argument  I  'Plie  king  only 
‘  swears  to  adhere  to  what  is  the  obvious  meaning,  to  preserve  that 
‘  religion  which  has  the  sanction  of  his  parliament.  Now  will  not 
‘  the  system  proposed  by  the  petitioners  be  the  religion  by  law 
‘  esiahlished,  if  it  passes  through  the  three  branches  of  the  legisla- 
‘  ture?  Our  ancestors  were  neither  so  bigoteil  nor  so  ill-informed 
‘  as  to  leave  no  door  open  for  reformation.  Certainly  Scotland 
‘  did  not  then  look  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  absolutely 
‘  |)i*rfect ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  has  yet  altered  its  sen- 
‘  timents.  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of  these  arguments.  The 
‘  Union  has  not  precluded  the  fs)ssibiHty  of  a  change  in  either 
‘  our  civil  or  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  nor  is  the  King  Imund 
‘  by  his  oath  not  to  listm  to  the  restitutvm  of  the  purity  of  the 
‘  (iospcl  and  primitive  Christianity . 

‘  For  my  own  part,  I  am  no  friend  to  innovations  in  religion, 
‘  when  the  ])eo])lc  are  not,  in  consequence  of  some  religious  abuse, 
‘  much  aggrievcMl.  That  was  the  case  at  the  Reformation  ;  and 
“  then  would  1  have  heartily  concurred  in  the  alteration  at  that 
‘  time  made,  had  I  been  a  member  of  this  House.  But  had  I 
‘  possessed  a  vote,  when  the  Directory  was  going  to  be  establish- 
‘  ed,  1  would  have  divided  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and 
‘  had  I  lived  when  the  Common  Prayer  was  re-established,  I 
‘  would  have  voted  for  the  Directory.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
‘  'riiey  were  not  essentially  different :  neither  contained  any  thing 
‘  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  or  that  could  shock  a  rational 
‘  ('liristian.  The  Articles  a])pear  to  me  in  the  same  light.’  • 

(Icb.  1772.) 

We  all  know  that  those  who  loll  at  ease  in  high  dignities, 
whether  of  the  (’hurch  or  of  the  State,  are  commonly  averse  to 
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‘  all  reformation.  It  is  hard  to  |>crsuadc  them  that  there  can  be 
‘  any  thing  amiss  in  csuhlishments  which,  hy  feeling  ex|H'rience, 
‘  they  find  to  l)c  so  very  comfortable.  It  is  true  that,  from  the 

*  same  selfish  motives,  those  who  arc  struggling  u])wards  are  apt 
‘  to  find  every  thing  wrong  and  out  of  order.  These  arc  truths 

*  u)H)n  one  side  and  the  other ;  and  neither  on  the  one  side  or  the 
‘  other,  in  argument,  are  they  worth  a  single  farthing.  I  wish 

*  theri'fbre  so  much  had  not  been  said  u])on  these  ill-chosen  and 

*  worse  than  ill-chosen,  these  very  invidious  to])ics.  I  wish  still 
‘  inori',  that  the  dissensions  and  animosities  whicli  had  slept  for 
‘  a  century,  had  not  been  just  now  most  unseasonably  revived. 
‘  Hut  if  we  must  be  driven,  whetlier  wc  will  or  not,  to  recollect 
‘  these  unhappy  transactions,  let  our  memory  be  complete  and 
‘  iHpiitable ;  let  us  recollect  the  whole  of  them  together.  If  the 
‘  Dissenters^  as  an  honourable  gentleman  has  descrilK'd  them, 
‘  hare  fitrmerhj  risen  from  a  whininf^^cantin^^^snivellinix  ^enc^ 
‘  rationy^  *  to  ts'  a  body  dreadful  and  ruinous  to  all  our  esta- 
‘  Idishmentsy  let  him  call  to  mind,  the  follies,  the  violences,  the 
‘  outrages  and  jKTsecutions  that  conjured  up,  very  blaineably,  but 
‘  very  naturally,  the  same  spirit  of  retaliation.  Ia'I  him  rccolleety 
‘  along  with  the  injnriesy  the  serriees  whieh  Dissenters  have 
‘  done  to  our  Dhnreh  and  to  our  State,  If  tiiky  have  once 

‘  DESTItOYEI),  MOKE  THAN  ONCE  THEY  HAVE  SAVED  THEM. 

‘  'riiis  is  but  common  justice,  which  they  and  all  mankind  have 
‘  a  right  to. 

‘  i'wo  honourable  gentlemen  assert  that,  if  you  alter  her  sym- 
‘  1k)1s,  you  destroy  the  In’ing  of  the  Church  of  England.  This, 
‘  for  the  sake  of  the  lilxrty  of  that  church,  I  must  absolutely 

*  deny.  'I'hc  church,  like  every  body  corporate,  may  alter  her 
‘  laws  without  changing  her  identity.  As  an  independent  church, 
‘  professing  fallibility,  she  has  claimed  a  right  of  acting  without 
‘  the  consent  of  any  other.  As  a  church,  she  claims,  and  has 
‘  always  exercised,  a  right  of  reforming  whatever  a])peared  amiss 
‘  in  her  doctrine,  her  disci])line,  or  her  rites.  She  did  so,  w  hen 
‘  she  shook  off  the  papal  supremaey  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
‘  which  was  an  act  of  the  Inxly  of  the  English  Church,  as  well  as 
‘  of  the  State  — I  don't  iiupiire  how  obtained.  She  did  so,  when 
‘  she  twice  changeil  her  liturgy  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward. 


•  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  w'as 
Oxford-bred.  At  the  late  revels  in  celebration  of  the  installation  (»f 
Field  Marshal  the  Duke  t>f  Wellington  as  Chancellor  of  that  jndished 
suiit  of  learning  and  Toryism,  among  the  watch-words  given  out  by 
the  undergr.iduates  as  a  siiTiial  for  cIuhts,  groans,  or  hisst's,  that  of 
‘the  Dissenters’  was  folh»wed  by  a  hmg  pnaracled  snuHle  and  an 
ejaculalion  of  Amen  w ith  a  n.u.il  twang;  and  that  of  the  House  of 
Oommons  with  a  loud  hiss  ! ! 
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‘  She  did  so,  when  she  cut  oft’  three  articles  from  her  original 
‘  Forty-two,  and  reduced  them  to  the  present  Thirty-nine.  And 
‘  she  certainly  would  not  lose  her  cor|>orate  identity,  nor  subvert 
‘  her  fundamental  principles,  though  she  were  to  leave  ten  of  the 
‘  thirty-nine  which  remain,  out  of  any  future  confession  of  her 
‘  faith.  She  would  limit  her  cor|K)rate  ]H)wers,  on  the  contrary, 

‘  and  she  would  oppose  her  fundamental  principles,  if  she  were  to 
‘  deny  herself  the  prudential  exercise  of  such  capacity  of  reforma- 
‘  tion. 

‘  In  the  next  place,  I  am  clear,  that  the  Act  of  Union  has  not 
‘  rendered  any  change  whatsoever  in  our  church  im|H)8sil)le,  but 

‘  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms . 

‘  W'hat  shall  we  think  of  the  wisdom^  to  say  tiothin^  of  the 
‘  eompetenee  of  that  Le^slaturc  whieh  should  ordain  to  itself 
‘  snrh  a  fundamental  law  at  its  outset,  as  to  disable  itself  from 
‘  e.verutinf^  its  own  funetions ;  which  should  prevent  it  from 
‘  making  any  further  laws,  however  wanted,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
‘  most  interesting  subject  that  belonj;s  to  human  society,  and 
‘  where  she  most  frequently  wants  its  inter]H)sition ;  which  should 
‘  fix  those  fundamental  laws  that  arc  for  ever  to  ])revcnt  it  from 
‘  adaj)ting  itself  to  its  opinions,  however  clear,  or  to  its  own  ne- 
‘  cessities,  however  urgent.  Such  an  act  would  for  ever  put  the 
‘  church  out  of  its  own  power :  it  eertainty  would  put  it  far  altove 
‘  the  State,  a  fid  ereet  it  into  that  s}H*eies  of  independennj  whieh 
‘  it  has  been  the  f^reat  prinmple  of  our  policy  to  prevent. 

‘  I  will  not  enter  into  the  abstract  merits  of  our  Articles  and 
‘  Liturgy.  Perhaps  there  are  some  things  in  them  which  one 
‘  would  wish  had  not  been  there.  They  arc  not  without  the 
‘  marks  and  characters  of  human  frailty.  Hut  it  is  not  human 
‘  frailty  and  imperfection,  and  even  a  considerable  degree  of  them, 

‘  that  becomes  a  ground  for  your  alteration ;  for,  by  no  alteration 
‘  will  you  get  rid  of  those  errors,  however  you  may  delight  your- 
‘  selves  in  varying  to  infinity  the  fashion  of  them.  But  the 
^  ground  for  a  Icf^islative  alteration  o  f  a  legal  establishment  m 
‘  this^  and  this  only ;  that  you  find  the  inclinations  of  the  ma- 
\iority  of  the  people,  concurring  with  your  own  sense  of  the  in- 
‘  tolerable  nature  of  the  abuse,  are  in  favour  of  a  change.  If 
‘  this  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  certainly  you  ought 
‘  to  make  the  alteration  that  is  proposed,  to  satisfy  your  own  con- 
‘  sciences,  and  to  give  content  to  your  pco])lc.’*  (Feb.-l/V^^O 

On  ItKi.iEF  TO  Disskntkrs. — ‘  The. honourable  gentleman 
‘  thinks,  that  the  Dissenters  enjoy  a  large  share  of  lilicrty  under  a 
‘  connivance ;  and  he  thinks,  that  the  establishing  toleration  by 
‘  law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity.  The  first  of  these  is  a  con- 


•  SjKTchcs,  Vol.  I.  p|).  101 — lOo. 
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*  trailiction  in  terms.  LilnTty  under  a  connivance  !  Connivance 
‘  is  a  relaxation  from  slavery,  not  a  definition  of  lil>erly.  What 

*  18  connivance,  hut  a  state  under  which  all  slaves  live?  If  1 
‘  was  io  descril)e  slavery,  I  would  say  with  those  who  hate  it,  it 

‘  is  livinj?  under  will,  not  under  law . Toleration  an  at- 

‘  tack  u|H)n  ('hristianity  !  What,  then,  are  we  wme  to  this  pass, 

‘  to  KU]>jH>se  that  nothing  can  support  C’hristianity  but  the  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  persecution  ?  Is  that,  then,  the  idea  of  estahlish- 
‘  inent  ?  Is  it,  then,  the  idea  of  Christianity  itself,  that  it  ought 
‘  to  have  establishments,  that  it  ought  to  have  laws  against  Dis- 
‘  senters,  hut  the  breach  of  which  laws  is  to  he  conniveil  at  ? 

‘  What  a  ])icture  of  toleration  ;  what  a  picture  of  law,  of  estah- 
‘  lishments ;  what  a  ])ictiire  of  religious  and  civil  lil>erty  !  I  am 
‘  iHTsuaded  that  toleration,  so  far  from  lieing  an  attack  upon 
‘  ('hristianity,  lx*comes  the  Ix'st  and  surest  support  that  possibly 
‘  can  Ih'  given  to  it.  7V/c  Cfirisfinn  religion  if nelf  arose  teithouf 

*  estahlifi/itnefif ;  if  arose  eren  wifhouf  folerafion ;  and  whilst  its 
‘  awn  principles  were  not  tolerated^  if  Cimquered  all  the  powers 
‘  of  darkness;  if  nniffnered  all  the  powers  of  the  world.  The  mo- 
‘  meat  if  Isgan  to  depart  from  ffukse  principles^  if  converted  the 
‘  estahlishment  info  tyranny  ;  it  subverted  its  foundatUms  from 

*  that  very  hour  ....  I  know  nothing  hut  the  sup|K)sed  necessity 
‘  of  ]HTsecution,  that  can  make  an  estahlishment  disgusting  .... 

‘  'I'he  honourable  gentleman  insists  much  upon  this  circum- 
‘  stance  of  ohjcctitm,  namely  the  division  amon^  the  Dissenters. 

‘  Why,  Sir,  the  Dissenters,  by  the  nature  of  the  term,  are  open 
‘  to  have  a  division  among  themselves.  They  are  Dissenters, 

*  iH'cause  they  differ  from  tlie  Church  of  England  ;  not  that  they 
‘  agree  among  themselves  ....  Hut,  says  the  honourable  gentle- 
‘  man,  if  you  suffer  them  to  go  on,  they  will  shake  the  funda- 

*  mental  ])rineiples  of  (  hristianity.  Let  it  he  considered,  that 
‘  this  argument  g(H*s  as  strongly  against  connivance,  which  you 

*  allow,  as  against  toleration,  which  you  reject. 

.  .  .  .  ‘  Xothiufr  has  driven  people  more  into  that  house  of  se- 
‘  duetion^  infidelity.^  than  the  mutual  hatred  of  Christian  eon^ 
^  g relations.  Long  may  we  enjoy  our  church  under  a  learned 

*  and  edifying  episcopacy.  Hut  episi'opaey  may  fail^  and  reli- 

*  eri.st,  'I'he  most  horrid  and  cruel  blow  that  can  he  of- 

*  fered  ti>  civil  society  is  through  atheism.  Do  not  promote  di- 
‘  versity  ;  when  you  have  it,  Ix'ar  it ;  have  as  many  sorts  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  you  find  in  your  country  :  there  is  a  reasonable  wor- 

‘  ship  in  them  all.  The  others,  the  infidels,  arc  outlaws  of  the 

*  constitution  ;  not  of  this  country,  hut  of  the  human  race.  They 
‘  are  never,  never  to  Ix'  sup|x)rtetl,  never  to  lx?  tolerated  ....  How 
‘  shall  I  arm  myself  against  them  ?  lly  iDiiiing  all  those  in 

a  fleet  om  who  ore  united  in  the  belief  of  the  ^renf  priw- 
‘  eiples  of  the  Umlhend  that  made  and  sustains  the  world .  .  .  . 
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*  The  honourable  gentleman  wouUl  have  us  fight  this  eonfeileracy 
‘  of  the  })owers  of  darkness  with  the  single  arm  of  the  Church  of 
‘  I'ligland  ;  would  hare  us  not  on hj  fight  against  infidelity^  hut 
‘  fight  at  the  same  time  with  at!  the  faith  in  the  world  e.vt'ept 
‘  our  own.  Strong  as  w’e  are,  we  are  not  equal  to  this.  The 
‘  cause  of  the  Church  of  England  is  included  in  that  of  re- 
‘  Ughuy  not  that  of  religum  in  the  Church  of  England,  1 
‘  will  stand  up  at  all  times  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  it  is 
*’  such,  not  for  its  particular  moiies  against  its  general  principles. 

*  One  may  be  rignt ;  another  mistaken  ;  but,  if  I  have  more 
‘  strength  than  my  brother,  it  shall  be  employed  to  support,  not 
‘  to  oppress  his  weakness.  If  I  have  more  light,  it  shall  be  used 
‘  to  guide,  not  to  dazzle  him/*  (March,  177^*) 

Tnat  the  writer  of  these  noble  sentiments  should  have  viewed 
the  French  Revolution  with  passionate  abhorrence  and  alarm, 
might  have  l)een  anticipated ;  but  who  could  have  expected  to 
find  him,  in  175H),  op}K)sing  the  rc))eal  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts,  or,  in  1792,  that  of  the  ]H?nal  statutes,  and  ridiculing  the 
‘  abstract  principle  of  toleration  ’  }  The  spirit  which  breathes  in 
those  later  speeches,  is  that  of  another  man.  In  the  former,  we 
might  fancy  ourselves  listening  to  an  oration  from  Grattan  or 
Rurdett:  in  the  latter,  it  is  Sir  Robert  Inglis  or  Sir  Charles 
IVetherell.  The  moral  metamorphosis  is  as  complete  as  though 
the  original  Rurkc  had  transmigrated  into  another  form,  and  tlie 
spirit  of  some  Romish  Jesuit  had  taken  possession  of  the  unte¬ 
nanted  frame  of  the  accuser  of  Hastings  and  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  America. 

A  not  less  flagrant  instance  of  his  inconsistency  occurs  in  his 
speech  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  reforming  the  public 
otticcs,  in  IVIarch  17^5,  which  this  great  ci~derant  Economical 
Reformer  stigmatised  as  ‘  a  slander  upon  the  whole  official  es- 
‘  tablishments  of  the  kingdom ! '  In  precisely  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Conservatives  of  the  present  day  have  assailed  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  inquiring  into  corporation  abuses,  and  by  similar  argu¬ 
ments,  did  Mr.  Rurke  op]K)se  that  bill ;  and  referring  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  used  by  Mr.  Sheridan, — ‘  vermin  abuses,'  he  said,  with 
more  wit  than  good  manners :  ‘It  was  but  too  true  the  right  ho- 
‘  nourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him  loved  to  hunt  in  holes  and 
‘  corners : — 


*  **  Mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer 

Had  been  Tom’s  food  for  seven  long  year.*” 

This  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  haughtiest  and  most  reck 


•  Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  152—154  ;  159;  162— 1(>4. 
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\vss  champion  of  all  ahuscs ;  yet,  how  short  a  time  l)efore  liail 
Mr.  Hurke  put  liimself  forward  as  ‘the  arras-mender’  of  the 
Stale,  the  reformer  of  ‘  the  great  wardrolK',’  and  the  abolisher  of 
ust'less  otlices  in  the  royal  household  ?  *  A\  hat  was  this  hut 
hunting  into  the  dusty  comers  of  the  palace,  and  preying  on 
small  cleer  ?  The  avowed  object  of  his  plan  ot  l^eonomical  Re¬ 
formation  of  the  civil  and  other  establishments,  was,  to  promote 
‘  the  iH'tter  security  of  the  indeiH'iulence  of  Parliament.’  It  was 
then  suhstantially  a  plan  of  ])arliamcntary  reform,  though  it  did 
not  pro|K)se  to  touch  the  machinery  of  re])resentation  ;  and  all 
the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Hurke  urged  the  adoption  of  his 
plan,  are  strictly  a])]>licable  to  the  Reform  bill  of  Karl  (Jrcy,  and 
to  the  Municipal  Reforms  advocated  by  the  present  Lord  C'han- 
cellor.  And  yet,  in  he  could  alfect  to  doubt  whether 

abuses  existed  which  rendered  any  reformation  necessary  !  He 
even  ridiculed  the  idea  of  ‘  a  mo(lerate  or  tem])crate  reform  as 
‘  im|>ossible;’ -f-  and  concluded  his  speech  by  ])utting  it  to  the 
Hous<‘,  whether  they  knew'  of  f/w// existing  grievance  that  war- 
ranteil  the  risk  that  must  inevitably  attend  the  ])ro})osed  motion 
for  a  parliamentary  reform  !  !  W  ith  equal  heat  and  ])assion,  in 
April  IJHL  he  dejirecated  any  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the 
servants  of  the  crown,  in  op])osing  the  motion  for  taxing  ])lacc- 
inen  and  pensioners ;  on  which  occasion  he  used  this  remarkable 
language:  ‘It  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  (Vown  to  mea- 
‘  sure  and  distribute  the  j)roj)ortion  of  rewards  to  the  merits  of 
‘  its  servants;  and  he  was  astonished  that  the  House  should  be 
‘  called  upon  to  interfere  in  a  matter  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
‘  ordinary  functions  !  How  such  language  would  now  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  House,  we  need  not  say  ;  Imt  what  the  Mr.  Hurke 
of  17110  would  have  re])lied  to  it,  the  reader  may  infer  from  the 
follow  ing  extracts,  taken  from  his  magnilicent  ])leadings  in  favour 
of  his  IMan  of  Kconomical  Reform.  At  the  ])resent  moment, 
sentiments  like  these  deserve  to  be  transcribed  and  circulated ; 
and  if  they  cannot  derive  weight  from  Mr.  Hurke’s  ambiguous 
authority,  they  have  at  least  the  full  iK'nelit  of  his  eloquence. 

‘  A  general  sense  prevails  of  the  profusion  with  which  all  our 
‘  affairs  are  carried  on,  and  with  it  a  general  wish  for  some  sort 
‘  of  refonnation.  'I'hat  desire  for  rcf4)rmation  operates  every 
‘  where,  except  where  it  ought  to  operate  most  strongly — in  this 

‘  House . Old  parliamentary  forms  and  privileges  are  no 

‘triHes;  1  freely  grant  it.  Hut  the  nation  calls  for  something 


•  Set' dchate  March  20,  and  April  20,  I7OO.  Speeches,  Vol. 
H.  pp.  137 — 1."»0. 
t  SiHvehes,  \'ol.  pp.  42 — 40. 
t  //».,  p.  102.  ('oinpare  this  with  Vol.  11,  p.  oO. 
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‘  more  substantial  than  tlic  very  l)ost  of  them  :  and  if  form  and 

‘  duty  are  to  Ih'  separated,  they  will  prefer  the  duty  without  the 

‘  ft>nn,  to  the  form  without  the  duty.  If  both  Lonis  and  Coin- 

‘  mons  should  eonspire  in  a  neglect  of  duty,  oth(*r  frays^  still 

‘  more  irregular  than  the  interference  of  the  Lords  may  now  aju 
‘  pt*ar,  triif  fn*  resorted  to :  for  I  conceive  the  nation  wiU^  some 
‘  tvay  or  otlier^  have  its  business  done^  or  it  is  a  nation  no 
‘  lonf^er!' 

‘  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  whole  of  our  grievances  are 
‘  owing  to  the  fatal  and  overgrown  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
‘  that  influence  itself  to  our  enormous  prodigality.  'Fhey  move 
‘  in  a  circle;  they  l>eeome  reciprocally  cause  and  effect;  and  the 
‘  aggregate  ])roduct  of  both  is  swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  not 
‘  only  our  power  as  a  state,  but  every  vital  energy,  ever\'  active 
‘  princi])lc  of  our  lilnTty  will  1k'  overlaid  by  it.  To  this  cause  I 
‘  attribute  that  nearly  general  indifference  to  all  public  interests, 
‘  which  for  some  years  has  astonished  every  man  of  thought  and 
‘  reflection.  Formerly,  the  o|>eration  of  the  influence  of  the  ('rown 
‘  only  touched  the  higher  orders  of  the  state.  It  has  now  in- 
‘  sinuated  itself  into  every  creek  and  cranny  in  the  kingdom. 
‘  There  is  scarce  a  family  so  hidden  and  lost  in  the  obscurest 
‘  recesses  of  the  community,  which  docs  not  feel  that  it  has  some- 
‘  thing  to  keep  or  to  get,  to  hope  or  to  fear,  from  the  favour  or 
‘  dis])!easure  of  the  ('rown. 

‘  'The  worst  of  public  prodigality  is,  that  what  is  squandered 
‘  is  not  simply  lost:  it  is  the  source  of  much  positive  evil.  Those 
‘  who  are  negligent  stewards  of  the  public  estate  will  neglect 
‘  every  thing  else.  It  introduces  a  similar  inaccuracy,  a  kindred 
‘  slovenliness,  a  correspondent  want  of  care,  and  a  want  of  fore- 
‘  sight  into  all  the  national  management.  What  is  worst  of  all, 
‘  it  soon  surrounds  a  supine  and  inattentive  minister  with  the 
‘  designing,  confident,  rapacious,  and  unprincipled  men  of  all 
‘  descriptions.  They  arc  a  sort  of  animals  sagacious  of  their 
‘  proper  prey ;  and  they  soon  drive  away  from  their  habitation  all 
‘  contrary  natures.  A  prodigal  minister  is  not  only  not  saving, 
‘  but  he  cannot  he  cither  just  or  lilieral.  No  revenue  is  large 
‘  enough  to  provide  both  for  the  meritorious  and  undeserving ;  to 
‘  provide  for  service  which  is,  and  for  service  which  is  not  in- 
‘  curred. 

‘  I  know  that  this  influence  is  thought  necessary  for  govem- 
‘  ment.  Possibly,  in  some  degree,  it  may.  Hut  I  declare,  it  is 
‘  for  the  sake  of  government,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  to  it  that 
‘  reverence  which  is  its  foundation,  that  I  wish  to  restrain  the 
‘  exorbitance  of  its  influence.  Is  not  every  one  sensible  how 
‘  much  that  influence  is  raised  ?  Is  not  every  one  sensible  how 
‘  much  authority  is  sunk  ?  The  reason  is  perfectly  evident. 
‘  (lovernment  ought  to  have  forec  enough  for  its  functions;  but 
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‘  it  ought  to  have  no  ni«>re.  It  ouglit  not  to  liave  iorco  enough 
*  to  supjH)rl  ilselt‘in  the  negleel  or  the  abuse  of  them.  It’  it  lias, 

‘  they  must  Ik\  as  tliey  are,  ahusetl  and  neglected.  Men  will 
‘  throw  theiniielves  on  their  ]>4>wer  tor  a  justification  of  their  want 
‘  of  order,  vigilance,  foresight,  and  all  the  virtues,  and  all  the 
‘  qualitications  of  a  statesman,  'riic  minister  may  exist,  but  the 
‘  government  is  gone.'  * 

‘  If  there  is  any  one  eminent  criterion  which,  above  all  the 
‘  rest,  distinguishes  a  wise  government  from  an  administration  weak 
‘  and  improvident,  it  is  this ; — well  to  know  the  best  time  and 
‘  manner  of  yielding,  what  it  is  impossible  to  keep."  There 
‘  have  lieen.  Sir,  and  there  are,  many  who  choose  to  chicane  with 
‘  their  situation,  rather  than  he  instructed  by  it.  Those  gentle- 
‘  men  argue  against  every  desire  of  reformation,  upon  the  prin- 
‘  eiplcs  of  a  criminal  ])ro.secution.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  jus- 
‘  tify  their  adherence  to  a  ]R*rniciouH  system,  that  it  is  not  of 
‘  their  contrivance ;  that  it  is  an  inheritance  of  absurdity,  derived 
‘  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  that  they  can  make  out  a  long 
‘  and  unbroken  ]>edigree  of  mismanagers  that  have  gone  In'ftire 
‘  them.  'They  are  ])roud  of  the  anti(}uity  of  their  house ;  and 
‘  they  defend  their  errors,  as  if  they  were  defending  their  inherit- 
‘  ance  :  afraid  of  derogating  from  their  nobility ;  and  carefully 
‘  avoiding  a  sort  of  blot  in  their  scutcheon,  which  they  think 
‘  would  degrade  them  for  ever. 

‘  It  was  thus  that  the  unfortunate  (’harles  the  First  defended 
‘  himself  on  the  practice  of  the  Stuart  who  went  before  him,  and 
‘  of  all  the  Tudors,  llis  ])artizan8  might  have  gone  to  the  IMan- 
*  tagenets.  'Fhey  might  have  found  bad  examples  enough,  both 
^  abroad  and  at  home,  that  could  have  shewn  an  antient  and  il- 
‘  lustrious  descent.  Hut  there  is  a  time,  when  men  will  not  suffer 
‘  bad  things  liecause  their  ancestors  have  suH’ered  worse.  There 
‘  is  a  time,  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate  abuse  will  neither 
‘  draw  reverence  nor  obtain  protection.  If  the  noble  lord  in  the 
‘  blue  riblxm  jileads,  “wo/  to  the  charges  brought  against 

‘  the  present  system  of  public  economy,  it  is  not  ])ossible  to  give  a 
‘  fair  verdict  by  which  he  will  not  stand  ac(|uitted.  Hut  pleading 
‘  is  not  our  present  business,  llis  plea  or  his  traverse  may  be 
‘  allowed  as  an  answer  to  a  charge,  when  a  charge  is  made.  Hut 
‘  if  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  to  obstnict  reformation,  then  the 
‘  faults  of  his  ollice  instantly  Income  his  own.  Instead  of  a  pulv 
‘  lie  otlicer  in  an  abusive  department,  whose  province  is  an  object 
‘  to  Ik'  regulattnl,  he  becomes  a  criminal  who  is  to  be  punished. 
‘  I  do  most  seriously  put  it  to  Administration,  to  consider  the 
‘  wisdom  of  a  timely  reform.  Early  reformations  are  amicable 
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arrangements  with  a  Irienil  in  power;  late  reformations  are  terms 
imposed  iij)on  a  conquered  enemy  :  early  reformations  are  made 
in  cool  blood  ;  late  reformations  are  made  under  a  state  of  in- 
Hammation.  In  that  state  of  things,  the  ]>cople  l>ehold  in  govern¬ 
ment  nothing  that  is  re8]>ectahle.  They  sec  the  abuse,  and  they 
will  see  nothing  else :  they  fall  into  the  tem}H*r  of  a  furious  po¬ 
pulace  ])rovoked  at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fame ;  they 
never  attempt  to  correct  or  regulate ;  they  go  to  work  by  the 
shortest  way :  to  abate  the  nuisance,  they  pull  down  the 
house. 

‘  'rhis  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true  interest  of  govern- 
‘  ment.  Hut  as  it  is  the  interest  of  government  that  reformation 
‘  should  he  early,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  ^leople  that  it  should  l)e 
‘  tem])erate.  It  is  their  interest,  because  a  tenqKTate  reform  is 
‘  ))ermanent ;  and  because  it  has  a  principle  of  growth.  When- 
‘  ever  we  im})rove,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  for  a  further  improvc*- 
‘  ment.  It  is  right  to  consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examine  the 
‘  effect  of  what  we  have  done.  "Fhen  we  can  proceed  with  con- 
‘  fidence,  l)ecause  we  can  proceed  with  intelligence.' 

‘  In  my  o^nnion,  it  is  our  duty,  when  we  have  the  desires  of  the 
‘  people  l)etore  us,  to  pursue  them,  not  in  the  s]>irit  of  literal 
‘  obedience,  which  may  militate  with  their  very  princi])le,  much 
*  less  to  treat  them  with  a  peevish  and  contentiou.s  litigation,  as 
‘  if  we  were  adverse  parties  in  a  suit.  It  would.  Sir,  he  most 
‘  dishonourable  for  a  faithful  representative  of  the  Commons,  to 
‘  take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  expression  of  the  jK'ople's 
‘  wishes,  in  order  to  frustrate  their  attainment  of  what  they  liave 
‘  an  undoubted  right  to  ex])ect.  We  are  under  infinite  obliga- 
^  tions  to  our  constituents,  who  have  raised  us  to  so  distinguished 
‘  a  trust,  and  have  imparted  such  a  degree  of  sanctity  to  common 
‘  characters.  We  ought  to  walk  before  them  with  ])urity,  plain- 
‘  ness,  and  integrity  of  heart ;  with  filial  love,  and  not  with 

‘  slavish  fear,  which  is  always  a  low  and  tricking  thing.' 

•  ••••• 

‘  If  we  should  be  able,  by  dexterity,  or  power,  or  intrigue,  to 
‘  disappoint  the  expectations  of  our  constituents,  what  will  it 
‘  avail  us  ?  W'^e  shall  never  be  strong  or  artful  enough  to  parr}% 
‘  or  to  put  liy,  the  irresistible  demands  of  our  situation.  That 
‘  situation  calls  upon  us,  and  u|K)n  our  constituents  too,  with  a 
‘  voice  which  will  be  heard  ....  If  all  the  nation  are  not 
‘  equally  forward  to  press  this  duty  upon  us,  yet  be  assured,  that 
‘  they  will  equally  expect  we  should  |)erform  it.  The  respectful 
‘  silence  of  those  who  wait  upon  your  pleasure  ought  to  be  as 
‘  powerful  with  you,  as  the  call  of  those  who  require  your  service 
‘  as  their  right.  Some,  without  doors,  affect  to  feel  hurt  for  your 
‘  dignity,  l)ecause  they  sup|)ose  that  menaces  are  held  out  to  you. 
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‘  JuHtify  tlieir  ^mhI  opinion,  by  Hliewing  that  no  menaces  are 
‘  ni‘ceK«ary  to  Ktinuilate  you  to  your  duty. —  liut.  Sir,  whilst  we 
*  may  sympathize  with  them,  in  one  point,  who  sympathize  with 
‘  U8  in  another,  we  ought  to  attend  no  less  to  those  who  approach 
‘  US  like  men,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of  petitioners,  speak  to  us  in 
‘  the  tone  of  a  concealed  authority.  It  is  not  wise  to  force  them 
‘  to  speak  out  mc»re  plainly,  what  they  plainly  mean. — lUit  the 
‘  pi'titioners  are  violent,  lie  it  so.  Those  who  arc  least 
‘  anxious  alHuit  your  conduct,  arc  not  those  that  love  you 
‘  nu)st.  Moilerate  ulfection,  and  satiated  enjoyment,  are  cold 
‘  and  res|H*ctful ;  hut  an  ardent  and  injured  passion  is  tempered 
‘  u})  with  wrath,  and  grief,  and  shame,  and  ctmscious  worth,  and 
‘  the  nnuldening  sense  of  violated  right.  A  jealous  love  lights 
‘  his  torch  from  the  lirehrands  of  the  furies. — They  who  call 
‘  upon  you  to  Inlong  irfm/tji  to  the  people,  are  those  who  wish 
‘  you  to  return  to  your  proper  home ;  to  the  s])here  of  your  duty, 

‘  to  the  |>ost  of  your  honour,  to  the  mansion-house  of  all  genuine, 

‘  serene,  and  solid  satisfaction.  We  have  furnished  to  the  people 
‘  of  Kngland  (indeed  we  have)  some  real  cause  of  jealousy.  Let 
‘  us  leave  that  sort  of  coin])any  which,  if  it  does  not  destroy  our 
‘  iniUK’enee,  |>ol!utes  our  honour;  let  us  free  ourselves  at  once 
‘  fn»m  every  thing  that  can  increase  their  suspicions,  and  inflame 
‘  their  just  resentment ;  let  us  cast  away  from  us,  with  a  generous 
‘  scorn,  all  the  love-tokens  and  symlK)ls  that  we  have  been  vain 
‘  and  light  enough  to  acce])t ; — all  the  bracelets,  and  snuff-boxes, 

*  and  miniature-pictures,  and  hair  devices,  and  all  the  other  adul- 
‘  terous  trinkets  that  are  the  pletlges  of  our  alienation,  and  the 
‘  monuments  of  our  shame.  Let  us  return  to  our  legitimate 
‘  home,  and  all  jars  and  all  (piarrels  will  he  lost  in  embraces.  Let 
‘  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled  Ik?  one  and  the  same  thing 
‘  with  the  commons  at  large.  The  distinctions  that  arc  made  to 
‘  sc])aratc  us  are  unnatural  and  wicked  contrivances.  Let  us 
‘  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people.  Let  us 
‘  cut  all  the  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  us  to  an  unfaith- 
‘  ful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour,  that  shoots  far  out 
‘  into  the  main  its  moles  and  jettees  to  receive  us. — “  War  with 
‘  the  world,  and  |)eace  with  our  constituents/'*  Be  this  our  motto, 

‘  and  our  principle.  'Fhen,  indeetl,  we  shall  Ik?  truly  great.  Re- 
‘  spccting  ourselves,  we  shall  lie  res|>ected  by  the  world.  At  pre- 
‘  sent,  all  is  troublwl,  and  cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  full  of  anger 

*  and  turbidence,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ;  but  the  air  may  be 
‘  cleared  by  this  storm,  and  light  and  fertility  may  follow  it.  Let 
‘  us  give  a  faithful  pltnlge  to  the  ])eople,  that  we  honour,  indeed, 

*  the  crown,  but  that  we  belong  to  them ;  that  we  are  their  auxi- 

*  liaries,  and  not  their  task-masters ;  the  fellow-labourers  in  the 

*  same  vincyanl,  not  lording  over  their  rights,  but  helpers  of 
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‘  tlieir  joy  :  that  to  tax  them  is  a  grievance  to  ourselves ;  hut  to 
‘  cut  off*  from  our  enjoyments  to  forward  theirs,  is  the  highest  gra- 
‘  tiff  cation  we  are  capable  of  receiving.'*  • 

The  whole  of  this  admirable  speech,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  edition  of  the  works,  we  re¬ 
commend  to  the  special  perusal  and  study  of  our  readers.  It 
abounds  at  once  with  splendid  passages  and  liomely  truths.  The 
reform  pro]K)sed  was  of  so  sweeping  a  character  that  it  even  throws 
into  the  shade  all  that  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  by  a  re¬ 
forming  government.  Mr.  Burke  proposeil  to  alH)lish  the  Hoard 
of  Trade,  the  Hoard  of  Works,  the  Colonial  Secretaryship,  the 
expensive  office  of  Surveyor  General,  with  the  two  chief  justices 
in  eyre,  the  feudal  services  of  the  king's  household,  and  the  patent 
offices  in  the  Exchequer;  also,  all  sulwrdinate  treasuries ;  *  all 
‘  jurisdictions  which  furnish  more  matter  of  expense,  more  tempta- 
*  tion  to  oppression,  or  more  means  of  corrupt  influence,  than  ad- 
‘  vantage  to  political  administration  ;  all  public  estates  which  are 
‘  more  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  vexing,  over-awing,  and  in- 
‘  ffuencing  those  who  hold  under  them,  than  of  benefit  to  the  re- 
‘  venue ;  and  in  a  word,  all  offices  which  bring  more  charge  than 
‘  proportional  advantage  to  the  state.'  ‘  When  the  reason  of  old 
‘  establishments  is  gone,  it  is  absurd,'  he  maintained,  ‘  to  preserve 
‘  nothing  but  the  burden  of  them.  This  is  sufterstifiousty  to 
‘  embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums  that  are 
‘  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious  oils  in  the  tomb; 

‘  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead ;  not  so  much  an 
‘  honour  to  the  deceased  as  a  disgrace  to  the  surtnrors.'*  ( Vol.  I. 
p.  m) 

The  contrariety  lietween  sentiments  and  principles  like  these, 
and  those  to  which  Mr.  Hurke  afterwards  prostituted  his  elo- 
ouence,  is  so  total  and  violent,  that  neither  the  lapse  of  years  nor 
the  progress  of  events  could  warrant  or  explain  it,  apart  from  the 
change  of  party  connexion  which,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  un¬ 
dergone.  Our  object,  in  giving  these  lengthened  extracts,  has 
not  been,  however,  to  expose  the  inconsistency  or  to  lower  the 
authority  of  this  great  man,  but  to  reclaim  him  from  himself ; — to 
vindicate  the  fame  of  the  ]>olitical  philoso])her  from  the  self-misre¬ 
presentations  of  the  partisan  ; — and,  instead  of  attempting  to  prove 
that  he  underwent  no  revolution,  to  accomplish  his  restoration. 
Consistent  in  his  |K)litical  opinions,  he  was  not ;  and  u|>on  this 
I>oint  we  must  differ  entirely  from  the  ingenious  Author  of  this 
critical  memoir,  who  fails  in  shewing  anything  more  than  that  the 
character  of  Burke's  mind  remained  the  same  under  every  change 
of  his  opinions.  An  anxiety  to  vindicate  his  integrity  and  pa- 

f  Speeches.  Vol.  II.  pp.  21 — 23  ;  88 — ^90.  See  also  pp.  231,  2  ; 
2o4,  5  of  vol.  I.  of  the  present  edition. 
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tnoti8m  couUl  alone,  we  think,  have  letl  the  writer  to  attempt  the 
eKtahliHhment  of  what  is  more  than  a  paradox, — an  ineompatihility, 
—  the  sameness  of  op|H>site*.  In  other  respects,  his  critical  estimate 
of  llurke  is  extremely  discriminating,  acute,  and  we  might  say, 
profoundly  just.  The  analysis  of  the  p*cat  orator's  intellectual 
character  is  a  line  8j>ecimen  of  philosophical  biography  ;  and  the 
brilliant  com|X)sition,  sparkling  with  illustrations,  seems  to  have 
caught  a  glow  and  richness  of  tint  from  the  object  of  the  Writer's 
admiration.  We  must  make  room  for  the  following  remarks  u|X)n 
the  splendid  faults  of  Hurke's  oratory. 

*  A  nmn  wh(»,  with  a  very  phihwojihicul  mind,  has  somehow  or  other 
bectune  an  orator,  must  always  find  it  hard  to  struggle  against  the  bias 
of  his  nature,  i^{'>eciullv  if  nature  has  Invn  fixed  hy  long  habit ;  his 
mind  will  be  sure  to  indicate  its  tendencies,  and  often  just  when  they 
ought  to  bt‘  n'pressed ;  he  w'ill  he.  fond  of  tracing  particular  instances 
to  general  rules,  and  of  ascending  from  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case  In'fore  him  to  maxims  of  universal  application  ;  of  doing  this 
formally  and  explicitly,  even  where  such  a  reference  is  already  tacitly 
admitted  ;  of  entering  into  elalsimte  discpiisition  on  the  abstract  excel¬ 
lence,  Uniuty,  and  grandeur  of  such  principles,  and  their  mutual  har¬ 
mony.  Such  disquisitory  matter  as  this  has  become  his  delight,  and 
he  cannot  refrain  from  it.  To  give  it  up,  would  be  to  do  violence  to 
all  the  tendencies  of  his  nature  and  all  the  habits  of  his  life;  he  would 
scKiner  hazard  his  success  as  an  orator,  than  sacrifice  his  tastes  as  a 
philosopher.  lie  forgets,  or  rememliers  to  no  purpose,  that  others  have 
no  sympathy  with  these  peculiar  pleasures ;  that  his  intellect  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  one  in  the  audience,  which  dwells  with  delight  on  such 
nbstractifins ;  and  tlnit  where  the  greiit  principles  which  he  is  so  fond 
of  explaining  and  illustrating,  are  view’ed  only  in  their  pnictical  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  not  as  subjects  of  speculative  interest, 
any  elaborate  statement  of  them  must  necessarily  be  tedious. 

‘  The  s|HH'ches  of  ilurke,  considered  merely  as  spi'eches,  are  full  of 
splendid  errors  of  this  description,  lie  can  seldom  confine  himself  to 
a  simple  business-like  view'  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  or  to  close, 
rapid,  compresM'd  argumentation  on  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes 
Iniundless  excursions  into  all  the  regions  of  mond  and  political  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  is  |)eri)etually  tracing  up  ])articular  instances  and  subordinate 
principles  to  profound  and  comprehensive  maxims ;  amplifying  and 
ex|Hinding  the  most  meagre  materials  into  brief,  but  comprehensive, 
dissertations  of  {aditical  science,  and  incrusting  (so  to  speak)  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  most  insignificant  fact  w’ith  the  most  exquisite  crystalliza¬ 
tions  of  truth  ;  w  hile  the  w  hole  composition  glitters  and  sparkles  again 
with  a  rich  pmfusion  of  moral  reflections,  equally  beautiful  and  just. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  in  adorning  and  illustrating  a  dry  or  com¬ 
mon-place  topic,  in  making  even  the  most  barren  subject  of  disquisition 
suddenly  and  miraculously  fertile,  scarcely  any  author  has  even  ap¬ 
proached  Hurke.  These  very  }>cculiarities,  however,  w'ere  often  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  his  success  as  an  orator. 

'  But  there  was  another  quality  of  Burke’s  mind,  almost  as  unfavour- 
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nble  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  oratorical  excellence,  os  hit  exces¬ 
sive  tendency  to  philosophical  speculation :  we  mean  the  exuberance  of 
liis  fancy*  Where  this  faculty  is  not  uscil  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  subordinated  to  t))e  great  object  of  ctmviction,  it  is  sure  to 
exert  a  pernicious  influence ;  and  where  it  is  so  ustHl,  it  will  be  used 
sparingly.  When  a  8|H‘aker  indulges  in  very  lengthened  or  elaborate 
imagery,  a  suspicion  is  sure  to  be  engendered,  (and,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  of  very  extraordinary  mental  structure,  that  suspicion  is 
uniformly  just,)  that  he  is  scarcely  in  earnest ;  that  if  he  has  an  object, 
it  is  to  commend  his  owm  eloquence,  rather  than  to  convince  his  au¬ 
dience  ;  that  his  inspiration  is  not  the  inspiration  of  nature  ;  and  for 
this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  not  natural  for  intense  emotion  to 
express  itself  in  the  fantastic  forms  of  laboured  imagery.  It  has  no 
business  to  go  in  search  of  remote  or  curious  analogies.  It  will  often 
express  itself  figuratively,  indeed,  but  the  figures  will  be  com|)ara- 
tively  rare,  briefly  expressed,  and  in  the  condensed  form  of  metaphor. 
Ulysses-like,  the  true  orator  is  resolutely  bent  on  pursuing  his  voyage, 
and  the  syrens  of  imagination  sing  in  his  ear  in  vain. 

‘  When  illustration  is  very  abundant  and  elaborate,  even  the  ad¬ 
miration  it  may  excite  will  often  lie  anything  but  friendly  to  the  speak¬ 
er's  professed  object,  nay,  the  very  reverse ;  the  admiration  will  resemble 
that  which  is  excited  by  a  fine  piece  of  jHietry.  If  the  orator  be  really 
successful,  his  hearers  will  be,  at  the  moment  of  his  success,  quite  un¬ 
conscious  <»f  his  onitorical  merits. 

‘  That  it  is  jK)ssible  to  indulge  in  such  exuberance  of  illustration,  as 
to  suspend  the  current  of  strong  passions,  and  defeat  the  orator’s 
avowed  object,  it  is  needless  to  say.  Such  comjMisitions,  however  beau¬ 
tiful  the  dowers  of  rhetoric  which  cover  their  surface,  resemble  some 
country  brooks,  whose  beds  shiKit  up  such  luxuriant  vegetation,  as 
almost  to  choke  the  channel  of  the  waters.  The  rivers  ceas4»d  to  fiow, 
said  the  fable,  at  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  ;  and  the  music  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  will  sometimes  ojierate  with  equal  jKiwer  on  the  tide  of  jmssion. 

*  Hurke’s  imagination  diK^s  not  often  iK'tray  him  into  such  excesses; 
yet  it  cannot  Ik*  denied,  that  in  his  speeches  it  is  often  abused :  the 
faults  are  of  the  same  kind,  they  differ  only  in  degree.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  the  profuse  employment  of  imagina¬ 
tion  is,  in  Burke,  without  affectation  ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  whom  prodigality  of  illustration  was  natural,  and  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  intense  emotion.  Still,  this  does  not  affect 
the  observations  just  made  on  his  character  as  an  orator.  An  exube¬ 
rant  imagination  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  audience,  what¬ 
ever  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  speaker  ;  simply  because  they  will  judge 
from  what  they  know  to  be  the  average  of  human  nature,  and  not  from 
individual  peculiarities ;  they  know  and  feel  that  such  exuberance  is 
not  usually  the  natural  ally  of  strong  emotions.  As  human  nature  is 
generally  constituted,  it  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  intense 
passion. 

*  To  illustrate  these  observations,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  ajmpare  two  or  three  passages  of  Demosthenes — who  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  far  superior  to  every  other  orator,  and  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  his  sternly  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  great  purpose 
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of  pcr»uafcIoii— with  some  of  Burke  on  somewhat  similar  topics.  The 
8U|ierionty  of  the  former  fur  the  practical  purposes  for  which  they  were 
comtxxied  cannot  fail  to  In?  |)ercvivecl. 

'  The  character  of  Cicero,  in  many  respects,  bore  a  wonderful  re- 
iw*mblance  ti»  that  of  Burke :  they  resembled  each  other  in  versatility 
of  talents,  in  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  in  the  unusual  degrtMj 
in  which  they  lioth  ctmjoined  some  (»f  the  great  elements  of  the  phi- 
loiMiphical  and  onitorical  diameters,  and  in  splendour  of  imagination. 
It  might  lie  reasonably  ex|H‘cted,  therefore,  that  his  Orations,  as 
such,  would  display  some  of  the  s;ime  excellencies  and  the  same  de¬ 
fects.  The  most  casual  examination  evinces  the  justice  of  this  rejire- 
stmtation.  They  are  marked  by  the  same  excess  of  disquisition  and 
rerieetion  ;  the  same  InMUtiful,  but  needless,  ampliheation  of  important 
truths. 

‘  'riiat  Burke’s  s]>et‘du's  were  chameterized  by  the  ])eculiarities 
w'hich  we  have  attributed  to  them — that  they  were  deticient  in  exact 
adaptation  to  a  particular  audience,  and  the  particular  occasion — is,  in 
our  opinion,  coiiHrmcd  by  two  circumstances.  ’I’he  first  is,  that  they 
are  read  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  they  could  have  been  lis¬ 
tened  to;  not  to  s;iv  with  more.  This  could  not  have  l>een  the  case, 
had  the  great  |M*culiarities  of  the  “  agonistical  ”  style,  as  Aristotle 
terms  it,  Ikvu  preserved.  “  Burke’s  s|)eeches,”  says  an  able  critic  in 
the  Kdinburgh,  to  whom  reference  has  Ikhmi  already  made,  “  differ 
not  at  all  from  his  ^umphlets ;  these  are  written  sjx'eches,  as  those 
are  s|Ntkeu  dissertations,  according  as  any  one  is  over-studious  of 
metluNl  and  closeness  in  a  iMxtk,  or  of  ease  and  nature  in  an  oration.” 

*  The  s4*cond  circumstance  is,  that  they  are  read  wdth  just  as  much 
interi'st  now,  and  will  la*  throughout  all  time,  as  when  they  w’ere  first 
given  tf>  the  world.  This  is  iH'cause  they  are  not  so  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  audienct*  and  the  m’casion  as  the  speeches  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  ;  more  es|a'cially  of  Demosthenes  himstdf.  They 
are  not  cidculattHl  for  the  meridian  of  the  IIousi»  of  Commons  merely; 
they  will  enchant  all  posterity.  This  is  attributable  to  the  large 
infusion  of  genend  reasoning  and  lieautiful  reflection,  of  profound  spe¬ 
culation  and  exquisite  imagery,  they  contain ;  rendering  them  interest¬ 
ing  not  oidy  to  some  men,  but  to  the  whole  race  ;  and  not  to  one 
age  or  c<»untry,  btit  ti»  all.  The  very  peculiarities  which  detract  from 
their  merit  as  sjH*eches,  incmise  their  value  as  ptditical  dissertations. 

‘  This  is  the  main  nnison  why  readers  who  are  only  8U|H*rficially 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  rhetoric  s<»  generally  prefer  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Cict'ro  tt»  tlmst'  of  Demosthenes.  They  forget  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  for  which  they  chiefly  admire  the  former  (and  which  alone  could 
stir  such  instant  enthusiasm  in  readers  at  such  remote  distance  in 
p«unt  of  time,  and  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of  which 
they  tnml)  are,  after  all.  those  which  have  the  least  connexion  with 
his  oratorical  merits.  l’|>on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  orations  of 
laith,  however,  for  the  very  purja^se  of  analyzing  their  merits  as  ora¬ 
tions —  u|H>n  view  ing  them  simply  with  reference  to  the  audiences  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  and  the  pur{)osi's  for  which  they  were  pro- 
ffts.sedly  com|>os<'d,  the  illusion  vanish^M*.  \tit  that  the  orations  <»f 
Demosthenes  ran  ever  l)ec«»mc  equally  interesting  in  the  same  sensi' 
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with  those  of  Cicero  or  Burke,  and  simply  Unrause  they  u'ant  an  equal 
quantity  of  matter  of  universal  interest.  Rut  as  specimens  of  oratorv^ 
they  cannot  fail  to  till  an  intelligent  reader  with  a  far  profounder  a^- 
minition.  Their  exquisite  adaptation,  in  all  their  mrts,  for  the  pur- 
|M)ses  which  they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  will  up|)ear  more  and 
more  on  each  |H‘rusal,  and  their  very  inferiority  as  general  com|)08itionH 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  surpassing  merit 
as  onitions. 

‘  To  attain  this  critical  taste,  however,  much  lal)our  is  necessary. 
The  orations  of  Cicero  and  Burke  are  easily  understcKMl,  and  conse¬ 
quently  appreciatetl,  and  for  the  very  reasons  aliove  stated  ;  but  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  Demosthenes,  his 
readers  must  endeavour  to  transport  themselves  into  a  diHferent  age  ; 
to  become  Greeks  ;  to  imagine  themsidves  part  of  his  audience  ;  they 
must  attain  a  profound  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  language  in  which 
the  onitor  spoke,  but  of  the  whole  history  o^  the  age. 

*  It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  connected  with  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  political  oratory,  that  they  must  la*  less  generally  read, 
and  le^is  genenilly  admired,  than  many  of  an  inferior  order  ;  while  these 
latter,  imbued  with  the  spirit  c»f  philosophy,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  of  imagination,  will  preserve  an  amaranthine  freshness  and 
Inauty  through  all  ages. 

‘  C^msidered  in  this  light,  the  speeches  of  Burke  are  beyond  all 
praise,  and  justly  deserv'e  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  wonderful 
pnaluctions  of  the  human  mind. 

‘  The  inauspicious  efftTts  which  Burke’s  imiietuosity  of  tem|)er  hud 
on  his  influence  as  a  politician,  has  been  alreaily  remarked.  It  inter¬ 
fered  not  less  seriously  w'ith  his  sucoess  as  an  orator. — The  manner,  the 
time,  the  circumstances,  were  seldom  repirded. 

‘  Of  many  of  the  inferior  accomplishments  of  an  orator,  Burke  was 
almost  wholly  destitute.  His  voice  \vas  harsh  and  unmusical ;  his 
pronunciation  strongly  marked  with  his  native  accent ;  and  his  man¬ 
ner  awkward.  To  these  things  the  feeble  impression  which  many  of 
his  speeches  made  on  delivery  must  in  a  measure  lie  attributed.* 
pp.  lix — Ixii. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  precludes  our 
noticing  the  admirable  remarks  upon  Burke’s  political  errors ;  er¬ 
rors  mainly  attributable  to  the  ascendancy  that  his  fervid  imagin- 
ation  seems  to  have  obtained  under  the  extraordinary  excitement 
of  the  times.  We  could  not  indeed  a])proach  the  subject  without 
being  inevitably  drawn  into  disquisition ;  and  must  therefore  dis¬ 
miss  these  volumes  with  the  expression  of  our  liigh  satisfaction  at 
the  convenient  and  elegant  form  in  which  the  works  of  this  great 
English  classic  arc  here  presented  to  the  public,  and  strongly 
recommending  them  to  the  study  of  our  readers.  We  liclievc 
it  is  no  secret,  that  the  memoir  is  from  the  |)cn  of  Mr.  Henry 
Uogers. 
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Art.  II.  I.  .*1  PituH  Statvment  of  the  Trusts  and  recent  Adtninistratum 
of  iMdy  llcwle%i*s  Charities,  as  now  in  Proof  in  the  Suit  of  the 
Attorney  (ienerul  v.  Shore,  Ksq.,  and  Others.  With  Remarks  on 
Kdorts  now  iimkin<;  to  effect  “  A  Total  Disconnection  betwetni 
i'hurch  and  State :  ”  Ry  Thomas  William  Tottie.  And  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  the  Catwhism  of  Mr.  Edward  Bowles.  8vo, 
pp.  iv,  IKI.  Price  li.  fW.  London,  1834. 

2.  The  Atturney-Cieneral  versus  Shore,  An  Historical  Defence  of 
the  Trustet's  of  Lady  Hewley’s  Foundations,  and  of  the  Claims 
upon  them  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministry  of  England.  By  the  lUw. 
Josi'ph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  80.  Price  1j.  6d,  Lon¬ 
don,  nm, 

.3.  A  Letter  to  the  Cicc-ChanccUor  of  England,  in  Rtjply  to  His  Ho- 
mmr’s  Remarks  relative  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  delivered  DecemlnT  23,  18^13,  in  pronouncing  his  Judge¬ 
ment  in  the  ('ast*  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Sh<»re  and  Others. 

James  Yates,  ^l.A.,  Sirretary  to  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  AsM>ciation.  8vo,  pp.  ftfl.  Price  l.v.  (\d,  London, 
18:14. 

4.  The  Imprm  ed  IWsion  truhf  designated  a  Creed,  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  James  Yates,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association.  Containing  an  Examination  of  his  Defence 
of  the  Improved  Version,  in  his  I^'tter  to  the  V^ice-Chancellor  on 
the  Case  of  laidy  Hewlev’s  Trust.  By  Robert  Halley,  of  High¬ 
bury  ('ollege.  8vo.  pp.  f)8.  London,  18:14. 

above  pamphlets,  together  with  several  others  which 
^  might  have  been  enumerated,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
IK'iuling  controversy  relative  to  Lady  Hewlty's  Charities.  The 
former  two  relate  ehieHy  to  the  legal  merits  of  the  question, 
though  other  topics  are  ineidenUilly  mentioned :  the  latter  two 
refer  prineipally  to  the  literary  and  theological  character  of  the 
mi-iiisaut  lmj)roved  Version.  It  it  no  part  of  our  intention  in 
the  present  article,  either  to  affirm  or  to  impugn  the  legal  equity 
of  tne  V^ee-ChancelloFs  decision  in  this  important  case ;  and  we 
abstain  from  this  the  rather  as  the  cause  is  still  pending,  and  re¬ 
mains  for  final  decision  in  the  higher  Courts  of  Judicature.  But 
there  are  some  positions  assumed  and  maintained  by  the  Unitarian 
writers  who  have  taken  part  in  this  controversy,  so  extraonlinary 
and  so  fallacious,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  licstow  upon  them  a 
transient  notice ;  chiefly,  we  confess,  with  the  view  of  inviting  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  masterly  and  complete  refutation  of 
them  contained  in  Mr.  Halley's  Reply.  Before,  however,  we 
proeeetl  to  this  more  interesting  part  of  the  question,  (interesting 
liecaust'  the  principles  of  correct  iiUer]>retation  and  the  cause  of 
Evangelical  truth  arc  involve<l  in  it,)  it  will  he  proper  to  advert 
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to  some  of  those  topics  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  incidentally 
touched  upon. 

One  of  these  (and  it  is  evidently  a  question  on  which  the  Unit¬ 
arian  defendants  are  disposed  to  lay  great  stress,  since  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed  more  or  less  lar^ly  in  all  the  pamphlets  issued  on  their 
side,)  relates  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  Presbyterian  descent. 
While  they  freely  acknowledge  that  they  have  scarcely  any  thing 
in  common  with  the  English  Presbyterians  of  the  olden  times,  it 
is  still  maintained,  that  they  are  the  regular,  lineal  descendants 
of  those  good  and  holy  men,  who  wrote,  and  laboured,  and  suffered 
so  much  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Why  so  much 
stress  should  now  be  laid  on  this  ]M)int,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
jecture,  unless  it  be,  that  so  many  endowments  are  held  by  them 
on  this  tenure,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  must  depend 
u|K)n  their  making  their  title  ^ood  to  the  ancient  and  venerable 
name  of  Presbyterians;  to  which  genus  if  they  do  really  belong, 
they  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  remarkable  variety. 

We  have  hitherto  never  deemed  it  of  much  importance  to  in¬ 
vestigate  or  to  determine  this  point,  because  we  are  firmly  per¬ 
suaded,  that  formerly,  as  in  the  present  day,  the  term  Presby¬ 
terian  was  absolutely  a  misnomer;  the  old  Presbyterians,  as  well 
as  those  who,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  inherit  their  title  and 
estates,  being,  strictly  s)K‘aking,  Congregationalists  or  Inde- 
]>cndent8.  Recourse  has  been  had  to  a  great  deal  of  s]>ecial 
pleading,  and  not  a  little  sophistical  and  fallacious  reasoning,  in 
these  pamphlets,  to  prove  that  the  prominent,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Presbyterianism, — the  broad  line  which  scfparates  them 
from  Independents,  consists  in  the  partiality  of  the  former,  and 
the  aversion  of  the  latter,  to  a  national  Establishment.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Tottie,  after  citing  with  approbation  from  Evans's 
Sketch  of  all  denominations,"  a  passage  which  asserts  that 
^  the  memliers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
‘  only  Presbyteriam  in  England^  and  that  ‘  the  English  Pres- 
‘  byterians,  as  they  are  calledy  adopt  the  same  mode  of  Church 
‘  (Tovernment  with  the  Inde}x?ndents — goes  on  to  argue,  that 
the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  though  opposed 
to  prelacy,  were  all  advocates  for  a  National  Church,  and  would 
have  established  one  upon  the  basis  of  the  Solemn  l^eague  and 
Covenant,  had  not  their  wishes  and  intentions  been  frustrated  by 
the  machinations  and  artifices  of  Sir  Harry  Vane. — (Tottie  s 
Statement^  pp.  45,  50.)  Mr.  Hunter  too  affirms,  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  as  distinguished  from  the  Independents  and  Raptists, 
consisted  of  ^  )>erson8  who  were  favourable  to  a  national  establish- 
^  ment  of  religion,  if  that  establishment  could  have  been  settled 
‘  in  a  form  which  ap|>earcd  to  them  scriptural,  and  leaving  the 
"  ministers  at  lil)crty  in  public  prayer,  and  in  the  use  of  certain 
*  ceremonies  which  were  thought  to  have  no  sup|)ort  from  Scri|»- 
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‘  turc,  but  to  be,  as  the  favourite  phrase  was,  relics  of  Vo- 

*  * 

'  This  section  of  the  dissenting  ImkIv  was  so  much  the  more  nu¬ 
merous,  opulent,  and  influential,  that  it  overshadowed  the  other  two 
denominations;  and  the  term  Presbyterian,  which  had  originally  com- 
prehendwl  all  the  disctmtenttnl  party  in  the  Church,  (exce]»t,  perhaps, 
the  few  Socinians.)  came,  as  is  usual  in  languaire,  to  lie  used  as  a 
apecifle  denomination  of  the  princijial  section.  Their  chapels  were  so 
much  the  more  numerous,  that  in  the  northern  counties  scarcely  any 
other  dissent  was  lumrd  of, — Gilnin,  Frankland,  Hey  wood,  Newcome, 
Dixon,  Dawson,  the  two  Waras,  and  others  in  the  North,  having 
lieen  Presbyterians,  and  some  of  them  xeahnis  against  the  pt'culiaritit*s 
of  the  sectaries.  These  men  had  no  objection  to  a  church  as  a  church, 
but  they  aishetl  to  mv  it  more  Scriptural  in  its  forms,  more  lilieral  in 
its  requirt'inents.  ^linisterial  fretnlom  and  Scriptural  adhorenct' wore 
the  main  point. s. 

*  But,  U'ing  out  of  the  Church,  and  persecuted  by  the  State  which 
Mipportisl  the  ('hurch,  in  the  interval  betwt'en  the  passing  of  the  Acts 
of  Vniformitv  and  Toleration,  some  change  in  this  respect  may  well  be 
aup|>ose<l  to  have  taken  place ;  and  they  who  in  the  unsettled  times 
W'ould  have  en*cttHl  guards  such  as  it  se<»ms  there  must  Im'  if  a  national 
C'hurch  is  tol»e  maintaiiUHl  at  all,  were  now  lH»come  the  advocate's  of  a 
most  unlimitiHl  toleratltui,  as  they  m'cessarily  must  have  laK^mie,  since 
in  no  other  wav  o»uld  their  own  opjxisition  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
law  have  he«*n  justified.  Here  they  t«Hik  a  lesson  from  the  Indejx'ndents, 
and  this  same  principle  has  remained  with  them.’  Hunter,  pp.  15,  1(1. 

Were  we  now  disposed  to  enter  fully  into  this  part  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  we  should  Ix'  prepared  to  maintain  and  prove,  that 
whatex’er  may  have  Ix'cn  the  sentiments  of  the  ejected  members 
as  to  Kstahlishments  and  National  (’hurehes,  and  whatever  their 
practice  in  the  constitution  of  the  first  Nonconformist  Churches, 
Presbyterianism  dix's  not  really  involve  the  question  of  civil  es¬ 
tablishments  at  all.  I'he  ministers  and  memlx'rs  of  the  Secession 
I'hurch  in  Scotland,  though  for  the  most  ])art  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  enemies  of  all  secular  religious  establishments,  and  most 
xealous  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle,  are  as  really  and 
truly  Presbyterians  as  their  brethren  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
It  appears  to  us  essential  to  Presbyterianism,  that  the  (’ongre- 
pations  and  ('hurches  should  not  act  independently  of  each  other, 
nut  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies 
of  their  lx>dy.  But  when  have  these  ever  existed  in  Kngland  ? 
Did  not  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
denominations,  ch<H>se  their  own  pastors  without  soliciting  the 
appn>bation,  or  submitting  to  the  control  of  any  other  Ixxly  ? 
And  where  are  now  the  sessions,  and  presbvteries,  and  svncxls, 
and  general  Assemblies  e»f  the  Cnitarian,  or  the  so  rolled  Pres- 
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hijterian^  Churches  ?  They  know,  and  we  know,  and  the  highest 
legal  authorities  to  whom  questions  of  property  liequeathed  to 
Presbyterians  may  Ik*  referred,  ought  to  know,  that  the  great 
mass  of  (\>ngregational  or  Independent  Churches  in  this  country 
are  now,  Iwth  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline,  what  those  churches 
were  which  were  formerly,  by  a  misnomer,  called  Presbyterians ; 
while  those  who  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  name,  from  motives  l)e8t 
known  to  themselves,  have  departed  widely  from  both  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Presbyterian  Churches. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  |K?rceivc  the  drift  of  these  expressions 
of  love  to  KsUiblishments,  reiterated  in  all  the  Socinian  )>amphlets 
lK*fore  us*.  There  is  evidently  Hitting  Ix'fore  the  prophetic  eye 
of  these  modern  seers,  an  enchanting  vision  of  such  a  inmliHcatioii 
of  the  formularies  of  the  CMuirch  of  Kngland,  as  shall  enable 
them  f/err ;/////,  and  without  subjecting  tbeinselves  to  the  charge 
of  abandoning  their  rational  scheme  of  ('hristianity,  to  enter 
within  its  pale,  and  partake  of  its  honours  and  cmolunients.  'Phey 
seem  to  imagine  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  her  extremity,  the 
Church  of  Kngland  will  stretch  wide  her  arms  to  receive  so  en¬ 
lightened  and  ])hiloso])hic  a  l>ody  of  (Miristians  as  themselves. 
We  Ix'lieve  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken ;  but,  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  our  brethren  of  the  endowed  Episcopal  sect  will 
1k'  welcome  to  their  new  allies. 

That  both  Socinians  and  anti  evangelical  Churchmen  should 
Ik*  alike  distrustful  of  the  eflicicncy  of  the  voluntary  principle,  we 
can  readily  understand.  Neither  of  them  could  for  an  instant 
stand  such  a  test.  Deprived  of  state  ]>atronage  and  state  supiMirt 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  ill-gotten  private  endowments  on  the  otner, 
both  would  soon  wither  and  expire ;  whereas  genuine  religion, 
vital  Christianity,  “  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'"  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  trial. 

Another  considerable  ])ortion  of  these  pamphlets  is  occupied, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Uni¬ 
tarian  ministers  are,  in  point  of  fact,  preachers  of  (^’hrisfs  Holy 
(fOsjH?!.  In  proof  of  this,  we  are  favoured  with  two  Hociniaii 
(Confessions  of  faith,  couched  in  terms  so  vague  and  ambiguous, 
that  the  utmost  ingenuity  would  fail  to  deduce  from  them  what  is 
really  believed ;  though  it  is  suHiciently  apparent  from  the  omis¬ 
sions,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
*  ChrisPs  Holy  Gospel’  as  communicated  by  his  Apostles,  has 
no  place  there.  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us,  that 

*  The  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  resurrection  and  future 
accountahleness  of  man,  the  supremacy  <»f  the  one  only  living  and  true 
(hid,  and  the  divine  origin  of  C!hristianity,  proved  by  the  miracles  and 

*  See  Hunter's  Hist.  I)ef.  pp.  7^»  Tottie,  pp.  57— -HI. 
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by  Uic  roturrectioii  of  Christ,  an*  common  to  the  Presbyterian  founders, 
and  to  those  who  are  their  present  succt'ssors.  But  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  ittmerully  are  not  now  Calvinists;  they  preach  strongly 
against  that  system,  as  dishonourable  to  (rod,  unfavourable  to  human 
happiness,  and  resting  on  no  sutheient  basis  of  evidence.  Forgive  them 
ihu  wrong.  They  arc  not  Arminians.  They  hold  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  of  Original  Sin,  as  commonly  professed,  if  we  can  W 
said  really  to  know  how  tht'st*  doctriiu^s  are  ctmimonly  understood  and 
pn»fesM‘d!  In  fact,  the  English  Presbyterians,  like  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  (Jeneva,  have  adiipteil  a  more  nitional  and  sol»cr  system  of 
Christian  truth,  such  as  a{){Mnirs  tt»  them  to  l>e  in  ri‘ality  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  was  taught  to  the  Gentiles  liy  the  original  founders/ — 

Hunter,  pp.  II5. 

Mr.  T  ottic  writes  thus: 

*  It  may  surprise  many  who  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  meant 
by  the  d<»etrines  and  Indief  of  Cnitarians,  to  learn  from  this  testimony 
the  fact,  that  it  is  the  usage  of  Unitarians,  on  the  first  Ijord’s  day  in 
eui'h  month,  t(»  |mrtake  of  and  celebrate  that  solemn  and  comfortable 
ordinance  of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind,  adled  the  Third’s  Supper  ; 
and  thereby  ])ublicly  profess,  like  other  ('hristians,  their  firm  belief 
in  his  divine  mission  on  earth,  his  sinless  life,  his  miracles,  sufferings, 
cnicifixion,  resurrection  fnun  the  drad,  and  iiscension  into  heaven,  and 
his  mediatorial  offici' ;  and  their  tiniest  desire  to  accept,  with  love  and 
gratitude  to  him,  the  new  covenant,  which  he  declared  and  seided  with 
his  prt'ciouH  bhanl,  whert'by  (Jwl  manifi'sted  his  willingness  to  l)e 
reconciltal  to  his  sinful  erwitures  through  faith  in  bis  IVIessiah,  and 
declareil  that,  on  the  condition  of  rt'|H*ntance,  mankind  are,  by  the  in¬ 
finite  gwHlness  and  mercy  of  Almightv  (hnl,  not  by  any  merits  or  self- 
rightnaism'SH  of  their  own,  encouragtH^  to  hope  for  and  obtain  remission 
of  sin  and  eternal  life ;  and  therei»y  further  profess  their  willingness 
to  accept  ('hrist’s  Holy  (iiwspel  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  by  which 
they  will  Ih*  judgt'd  and  accepted  or  rejected  at  that  day  in  which  it 
is  ordained  that  he  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.* — 

Toltic,  pp.  43,  44. 

('ompare  tbese  cold  and  meagre  crcctls,  which  exclude  alto¬ 
gether  the  two  cardin.ll  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  Divine 
InHuence, — in  which  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  fallen 
condition  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration  hy  tlie  Spirit 
of  (tml, — which  refer  tlte  wlnde  of  mairs  salvation  to  the  infinite 
Iicnevolence  of  the  Deity,  without  any  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  (tod  as  the  ap|H>intc'd  ine.inH  of  expiation  com¬ 
pare  thi'se  s|H‘ciou8  exhibitions  of  a  mutilateil  faith  with  the  glowing 
cH’usions  of  the  A]M)stles  and  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity 
on  these  momentous  tojnc's,  and  it  will  not  l)c  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  these  modem  luminaries  have  embraced 
another  gospel  than  that  revealed  in  the  New  'Pesuinent, — and 
that  to  whatever  other  honour  they  may  aspire,  they  cannot  be 
reix>gniial  as  preachers  of  (*hrist\s  Holy  Gos|>el. 
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But  we  have  been  detained  much  longer  than  we  intended  from 
our  principal  object,  which  is,  to  recommend  to  most  careful 
|)erusal  and  investigation,  the  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Halley  in  his  admirable  pamphlet,  in  proof — we  might 
say,  in  demonstration — of  the  assertion  with  which  he  sets  out ; 
namely,  that  the  ‘  Improved  Version  has  been  truly  designated  a 
‘  creed y  and  has  no  just  pretensions  whatever  to  be  regaided  as  a 
‘  fair  and  honest  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  agreeably  to 
‘  the  revised  text  of  Gricsbach.'  The  spirit  in  which  this  pam¬ 
phlet  is  written,  is  truly  Christian ;  the  style  is  at  once  lively  and 
spirited,  yet  dignified  and  argumentative ;  and  the  demolition  of 
the  defence  set  up  by  his  antagonist,  is  most  satisfactory  and  tri¬ 
umphant.  We  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Yates  will  not  be  very 
eager  to  take  the  field  against  an  adversary  who  is  evidently 
armetl  at  all  points,  lest  he  should  encounter  a  second  defeat,  not 
less  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  polemic,  than  that 
sustained  on  a  former  memorable  occasion,  and  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  Vice  Chancellor,  stepping  aside,  it  must  be  confessed, 
from  the  usual  course  of  judicial  decisions,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  and  sustained  that  opinion  by  criticisms  which  do  much 
credit  both  to  his  head  and  heart,  that  ‘  the  Improved  Version 
is  really  not  so  much  a  version  as  a  creed ;  that  this  work,  al- 
*'  though  pretending  to  be  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
^  not  a  translation,  but  something  substituted  for  a  translation  ; 

*  and  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  a  creed  which  the  makers 
of  it  intended  to  impose  upon  others,  thus  violating  the  principle 

‘  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  and  the  right  of  private  judge- 
‘  ment.’ 

Mr.  II.  undertakes  to  support  this  very  serious  charge  of 

*  having  fabricated  a  creed  m  the  shape  of  a  Bible,  and  with 
‘  having  published  it  to  the  world  as  a  document,  not  indeed  from 
‘  the  council  of  Nice,  but  from  the  college  of  the  Apostles ;  not 
‘  as  the  words  of  St.  Athanasius,  but  as  the  writing  of  St.  Paul.’ 
While  he  acquits  the  translators  of  the  slightest  intention  of 
falsifying  the  records  of  Divine  Grace,  he  thus  explains  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  accusation. 

*  My  meaning  is,  that  when  a  translator  of  Holy  Scripture  uniformly 
strains  every  passage  in  favour  of  his  own  theological  system  ; — when 
he  selects  an  unusual  sense  wherever  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
words  is  at  variance  with  his  own  doctrine ; — when  he  supplies  el¬ 
lipses,  and  accommodates  ambiguous  phrases  in  a  manner  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  views  of  his  party  ; — and  in  short,  regards  theological  con¬ 
sequences  rather  than  criticsd  rules,  as  you  justlv  observe  Beaa  did 
with  the  word  ixwour*; ; — we  have  then  a  creed  in  its  worst  form,  in 
the  form  of  Scripture ;  and  though  it  may  be  the  result  of  strong 
theological  prejudice,  exerting  an  influence  of  which  the  subject  may 
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rrmain  unc«iiHci<ms,  yet  is  it  uh  delusive  and  pernicious  as  if  the  trans- 
lator  hail  deliberately  determiiuMl  \i\wn  a  scheme  of  deception.  Such 
a  creed  is  the  “  Improved  Version.*’*  Halley,  p.  5. 

In  the  RubKccjuriU  part  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Halley  submits 
to  a  rijjid  analysis,  the  alterations  from  the  Received  Text  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Tnitarian  Version,  to  which  the  Vice  Chancellor 
had  previously  alluded,  and  the  propriety  of  whicli  Mr.  Yates 
has  attemptetl  to  vindicate.  We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  him 
through  this  his  elalnirate  exegesis  of  a  most  important  portion  of 
the  New  *restament ;  hut,  as  a  s])ccimcn  of  the  actual  unfairness, 
if  not  intentional  dislnmesty  of  the  advocates  of  tliis  version,  and 
of  the  ex|H)sure  which  Mr.  ilallcy  has  made  of  their  unwortliy  ar¬ 
tifices,  we  refer  to  the  strictures  on  the  concluding  clause  of  the 
^d  verse,  rendered  in  our  N’ersion,  “  liy  whom  also  he  made  the 
worldly  and  in  the  Improved  Version,  “/*or  whom  also  he  iusti- 
toted  the  Hfj^es,"^  In  supjiort  of  this  latter  rendering,  there  would 
{ipiH*ar  to  Ik*  a  most  formidahle  array  of  authorities. 

NIr.  Yates  had  chargal  the  Vice  Chancellor  with  ‘sweeping 
‘  away,  in  half  a  sentence,  Reza,  Grotiiis,  (ilass.  Dr.  Lardner, 
‘  Dr.  ('handler,  Schleusner,  Lindsey,  (’appe,  and  Relsham';  to 
wln>m  he  afterwards  adds  the  name  of  an  eminent  (ireek  scholar 
still  living,  Mr.  ('ogan.  Now  what  would  he  naturally  inferred 
from  all  this,  hut  that  the  preceding  authorities  agreed  with  the 
Improved  Version  in  its  rendering  of  the  passage  in  question.^ 
I  low  far  this  agrees  with  the  fact,  may  lie  seen  from  the  following 
summarx’,  which  Mr.  Halley  gives  at  the  close  of  along  and  most 
elaliorate  investigation  of  the  case. 

'I  have  thus  noticed  five  of  the  eight  authorities  by  which  you 
siqqsirt  Mr.  lielsham's  version.  Was  there  ever  l)efore  so  vain  a  parade 
of  names, —  so  false'  a  dis|)lay  of  authority  ?  Let  us  briefly  review  it. 

‘  I m promt  1’ersivn,  For  whom  he  constituted  the  ages.” 

*  Authorities  in  its  fav(mr,  as  adduced  by  its  defender: — 

‘  lieza .  Hy  whom  he  made  the  W’orld. 

*  Schleusner  .  Ry  whom  he  crniteel  the  universe. 

*  itlass .  Ry  whom  he  made  the  W’orld. 

‘  Ciroiius .  Ry  whom,  or  possiblv,  for  whom,  he  made  the  world. 

‘  iMrdner  ....  A  iK'autiful  sense,  if  we  admit  the  suggestion  of 

(trotius. 

*  These  are  thy  gtHls,  O  Isniel ! 

*  It  may  U*  asked.  Was  this  list  protluced  in  the  confidence  that 
iiolMaly  would  ever  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it }  I  do  not  say  so, 
U'cause  1  find  in  it  an  unex|H'ctcd  and  extraordinary  confirmation  of 
an  opinion  which  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  late  IRr.  Robert 
Hall.  In  a  sermon  u|Hm  the  “  Spirit  and  Tendency  of  Socinianism/* 
he  notices  “  the  unexamnled  deference  it  displays  to  human  authority.** 
I  confess,  when  I  read  this  passage,  I  was  not  prepared  to  admit  ita 
accuracy*  Reing  in  a  gri'at  degree  ignorant  of  the  controversy,  I 
thought  submission  to  authority  was  not  the  characteristic  of  Unita- 
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riaiiJi.  H*'  mills,  “  This  may  excite  surprise,  liecause  there  is  nothing 
which  its  al)Ottors  proclaim  with  such  louil  and  lofty  pretensions,  ns 
their  unfettered  frt*edom  of  thought,  their  emancipation  from  preju- 
dicv,  and  their  disdain  of  human  jwescriptiou.'*  Your  list  has  con- 
viiiciHl  me,  that  in  this  instance  the  discrimination  of  Mr.  Hall  had 
not  failed  him.  I  find  that  at  least  some  Unitarians  are  so  fond  of 
authorities  as  to  (piote  them  against  themselves  ;  for  instance,  Heza 
against  his  own  Testament,  Schleusner  against  his  own  Lexicon,  Glass 
against  his  own  Tractatus,  and  Grotius  against  his  own  argument.”  * 

Halley,  pp.  20,  21* 

With  just  severity,  and  in  a  style  of  dignified  sarcasm,  Mr. 
Halley  chastises  the  arrogance  and  impertinence  of  Unitarian 
writers,  in  claiming  for  themselves  the  exclusive  imssession  of 
the  field  of  sacred  criticism,  as  if  they  and  they  alone  had  laboured 
in  this  de])artment  of  science  ;  as  if  none  were  familiar  with  the 
works  of  (irieshach  and  the  numerous  critics  of  the  German 
school,  hut  themselves ;  and  as  if,  when  these  are  incorrectly 
quoted  or  perverted,  the  orthodox  were  too  ignorant  to  detect  the 
imposition. 

‘  I  have  dwelt  much  longer  upon  criticism  than  I  intended.  I  must 
leave  it  with  an  observation  upon  the  almost  exclusive  knowledge 
which  you  assume  for  Unitarians.  While  you  are  familiar  with  Knapp, 
Schott,  and  Vater,  of  whom  you  say  “  we  never  hear  ;  ” — while,  but 
for  you,  the  volumes  of  (irieshach  might  have  |)crished  in  obscurity, 
and  in  the  ‘'two  universities,  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  among  many  of  the  orthodox  dissenters,  the  superintendents  of 
classical  education,  and  the  masters  of  endowed  schools,”  you  have 
observed  “  an  almost  constant  and  uniform  effort  to  thrust  the  labours 
of  (irieshach  into  obscurity;” — while  we  are  liable  “  to  give  out  words 
of  monkish  origin,”  and  you  alone  are  sure  of  citing  the  ipsissima 
verha  of  apostidic  verity  ; — what  mighty  advantages  you  must  have  in 
tluH)logical  controversy — advantages’  sufficient  to  ensure,  unless  the 
cause  be  desperate,  the  certainty  of  success.  You  are  like  the  em¬ 
peror  who  was  furnished  with  the  keenest  and  best-tempered  arms ; 
while  we,  like  his  combatants,  arc  left  to  wield  at  our  peril  our  base 
weapons  of  lead.  Is  not  this  an  intimation  of  the  Imdness  of  your 
cause  ?  Hetter  furnished  with  means  of  attack,  as  you  candidly  avow, 
you  have  still  made  no  impression  upon  the  system  of  our  faith,  nor 
have  you  driven  us  from  one  entrenchment  cast  up  by  the  authors  of 
the  Reformation,  or  the  pious  founders  of  Nonconformity*  On  the 
contrary,  I  Iwlieve,  after  the  attention  which  of  late  years  has  been 
given  to  this  controversy,  there  is  wddely  diffused  a  more  firm,  en¬ 
lightened,  and  scriptural  assurance  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine ;  the 
orthodox  faith  is  more  prominently  and  definitely  preached ;  and  under 
Its  preaching— dearer  than  ever  to  the  hearts  of  our  people — large  and 
flourishing  congregations  spring  up  on  every  side,  while  your  lapels 
are  nearly  deserti^,  or  re-occupied  by  other  worshipjwrs  cloathed  in 
the  mantle  of  your  venerable  ancestors,  which  you,  though  retaining 
their  names,  have  disdained  to  acknowledge.  If  you  have,  as  you 
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{trufcsii,  a  moiio|H* **ly  «f  biblical  criticism,  it  has  Immmi  useless  in  your 
lauds ;  and  fnun  a  comjmriwin  of  the  two  {larties,  we  can  only  infer, 
that  the  purity  of  scriptural  doctrine  is  far  more  effective  of  ^lud  than 
the  accuracy  of  a  scriptural  text ;  and  that  the  imperishable  spirit  of 
the  New  Covenant,  rather  than  the  fading  letter,  is  the  mighty  weapon 
which  w'ill  subvert  the  strong-holds  of  Satan.*  pp.  58,  59. 

It  U  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Halley’s  reply,  that  he 
has  shewn  by  many  examples  (and  those  examples  might  have  been 
multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum)  that  the  translators  nave  violated 
the  pletlge  they  had  given,  and  which  has  so  often  been  vaiint- 
ingly  rqieated,  that  their  version  is  in  exact  coincidence  with 
Griesbach’s  text.  Mr.  Vates,  in  his  letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
mentions  this  firsts  as  a  IxMiefit  resulting  from  the  Improved  Ver¬ 
sion.  ‘  Being,’  as  he  asserts,  ‘  corrected  to  (iriesbach’s  last  text, 

‘  it  assists  English  readers  to  know  whether  any  part  of  the  Cireek 
‘  text  is  to  be  received  as  genuine,  or  rejected  as  spurious.’  Had 
this  been  truly  and  faithfully  |K'rformed,  we  should  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  admit,  that  an  important  service  had  been  | 
rendereil :  but  if  any  person  had  previously  been  disposed  to  i 
rely  on  the  ipse  di.vit  of  Socinian  writers  on  this  subject,  instead  I 
of  examining  for  themselves,  the  question  has  been  so  thoroughly 
sifted  by  Mr.  Halley  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  that  no  | 
doubt  can  remain  on  the  subject.  To  pass  over  minor  instances, 
we  ask.  Has  Griesliach  marked  as  spurious,  or  questioned  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  those  |>ortions  of  Matthew’s  and  I.uke’s  Gospels, 
which  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version  have  dared  to  print  in 
italics,  while  they  are  com|)clled  to  admit  that  the  passages  thus 
brandeil  as  spurious,  are  found  in  all  MSS.  and  versions  extant? 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Halley  writes:  | 

*  I  might  thus  proctHMl  from  chapter  to  chapter  in  succession,  and  | 
point  out  discrojmncies  in  alnu»st  every  page,  which  I  should  not  have 
notice<l,  were  it  not  for  the  vain  and  delusive  profession  of  “  ctimplete 
coincidence  with  (TrieslHich."  But,  to  furnish  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  pmfession,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a  few  more 
important  insUinces,  from  w  hich  it  will  appear,  that  in  omissions  and 
alterations,  in  almost  every  possible  wny,  the  authority  of  Griesbach 
has  been  disregarded. 

'  The  printing  of  the  introductory  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 

**  in  Italics,  as  an  intimation  that  they  are  of  doubtful  authority,*’  has 
been  animadverte<l  ujKin  by  many  w’ritcrs  in  the  Unitarian  Contro¬ 
versy.  *nie  question  is, — I)id  (iriesbach  print  them  with  any  mark 
of  dcsignatiiin  as  of  doubtful  authority  ?  For  you  print  in  the  same 
type,  and  w’ith  precisely  the  same  marks,  some  other  mssages  which 
are  noticed  by  Griesbach  as  probably  spurious.  See  Joon  viii.  1 — 11. 

I  confess,  1  did  hopt',  when  1  read  your  letter,  that,  as  the  version  had 
been  revised  and  collated  with  Griesbach,  these  chapters  would  appear, 
in  the  fourth  edition,  in  their  proper  character. 
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*  From  the  style  in  which  these  chapters  are  printed,  and  from  the 
unaccountable  suppression  of  any  notice  of  nis  opinion,  the  mere 
Kiiglish  reader  must  inevitably  conclude,  that  they  are  marked  as 
doubtful  by  the  great  critic  with  whom  you  profess  to  be  in  complete 
coincidence.  But  are  they  so  marked  ?  (Triesliach’s  opinion  must 
have  been  known  to  the  editors :  **  That  beyond  the  possibility  of  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt,  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  never  existed 
without  these  chapters.”  We  find,  to<i,  these  chapters,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  genealogy,  inclosed  in  brackets.  You  say,  in  your 
advertisement,  that  you  thus  include  “the  words  which  Gricsbach 
regarded  as  very  doubtful,  or  perhaps  spurious ;  ”  and  there  is  no  other 
explanation.  You  thus  in  effect  say,  tnat  Gricsbach  regards  as  very 
doubtful  what  he  pronounces  to  be  indisputably  genuine.  Thirty 
verses  in  one  place  are  falsely  bracketed  ;  and  every  word  in  them  is 
in  unauthorized  and  unacknowledged  opposition  to  his  text.  We  do 
not  ask,  as  we  well  might,  for  your  proof,  that  the  g06])el  of  the 
Kbionites  was  the  gospel  of  St.  iMatthew ; — we  do  not  insist,  if  it 
were  so,  upon  the  probability  of  its  having  beim  grossly  and  purposely 
mutilated  ; — we  do  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  you  constitute  a  text 
upon  the  authority  of  tradition  or  upon  the  authority  of  manuscripts ; 
—we  do  not  press  you,  as  we  well  might,  to  admit  other  readings  of 
the  Kbionites,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  to  give  consistency  to 
your  volume ; — but  we  ask,  whether  you  profess  to  print  the  canonical 
gospels  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  if  you  do,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  your  brackets?  Unless  you  can  reconcile  them  with  your  own 
advertisement,  their  condemnation  of  your  book  is  far  more  severe 
than  that  of  His  Honour  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.’ 

pp.  49,  50. 

Wc  beg,  in  concluding,  to  present  our  very  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  Yates  for  having  given  occasion  to  the  writing  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  so  acute  and  judicious  a  defence  of  evangelical  truth,  on 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism,  as  that  contained  in  Mr.  Halley's 
pamphlet,  which  bespeaks  alike  the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and 
the  divine. 


Art.  III.  The  Bow  in  the  Cloud;  or  the  Negro’s  Memorial.  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  original  Contributions,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  illustrative  of 
the  Evils  of  Slavery,  and  Commemorative  of  its  Abolition  in  the 
British  Colonies.  12mo,  pp.  xvi,  408.  Price  12^.  morocco,  gilt 
edges.  London,  1834. 

volume  was,  we  are  informed,  projected,  and  part  of 
the  contributions  were  furnished,  more  than  seven  years  ago; 
but  the  Editor  has  been  prevented  till  now  from  executing  her 
benevolent  purpose.  The  delay  of  its  appearance,  if  disadvan¬ 
tageous  in  one  point  of  view,  in  another  respect  enhances  the 
interest  of  the  volume.  Much  of  the  excitement  from  which  it 
inight  have  borrowed  popularity,  has  subsided;  and  some  of  the 
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contributions  mty  seem  no  longer  seasonable.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  once  unbroken  darkness  of  the  sombre  subject  is  relieved  by 
the  bow  which  is  now  seen  in  the  cloud ;  and  accents  of  gratula- 
tion  and  hope  arc  blended  with  the  notes  of  lamentation  and  pity 
which  the  wrongs  of  the  negro  Had  awakened.  The  papers  being 
for  the  most  part  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  re¬ 
ceived,  those  commemorative  of  the  abolition  of  the  system  are 
found  towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  while  those  referring  to 
the  former  sute  of  the  slave  occupy  the  earlier  pages.  The  ge- 
iicral  dc^sign  and  character  of  the  volume  will  be  sufficiently  un¬ 
derstood  from  this  account  of  its  origin ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
proceed  at  once  to  give  our  readers  a  sample  or  two  of  its  con- 
tenU,  which,  considering  the  unity  of  the  subject,  are  of  re¬ 
markably  varied  a  character.  The  following  very  striking  stanzas 
occur  among  the  earlier  contributions. 

‘  Appkal  for  the  Injured  African. 

'  O  Tiiou,  to  whom  the  mournful  sigh 
Of  sorrow  and  despair  ascends. 

Who  hear*8t  the  ravens  when  they  cry. 

The  babe  when  at  thy  feet  he  liends ! 

*  More  weak  than  is  the  raven’s  brood, 

pure  than  infants  though  we  bt'. 

Our  silent  prayers  for  Lybia's  g(^7 
O  Father!  let  them  rise  to  Thee  ! 

*  Hy  ri^ms  dispeopled,  tongues  struck  dumb 

With  the  brute  outrages  of  years, 

In  thy  rem«‘mbrance  let  them  come — 

The  negro's  wTongs,  the  negro's  tears ! 

*  Whate'er  of  crime,  w'hate’er  of  woe, 

Kun)pc  has  wrought,  or  Afric  W'ept, 

I  n  his  recording  volume,  lo ! 

The  angel  of  thy  court  has  kept. 

‘  Yet — ere  the  assessing  Spirit  stands, 

Preparetl  to  sound  from  shore  to  shore. 

That  golden  trumpet  which  commands 
The  tyrant's  scourge  to  smite  no  more ; 

*  Ah  I  8t4iy  his  vials — wdth  our  prayer 

No  vengeance  breathes, — in  judgment  break 
The  oppressor's  galling  chains,  but  spare 
The  opprt'ssor,  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

‘  Didst  thou  not  form,  from  pole  to  j)ole, 

^  'Flu'  various  tongues  and  tribes  of  earth 
Krect,  w’ith  an  immortal  soul. 

Expectants  of  one  holier  birth  } 
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*  And  sliall  the  nntionH  dare  to  hold 

In  chains  whom  Thou  hast  chartered  free, 

Or  buy  wth  their  accursed  cold 
The  sinewy  arm  and  servile  knee  ? 

*  No :  not  for  this  didst  Thou  command. 

With  westering  keel  and  sails  unfurled, 

Columbus  o’er  the  waves,  to  rend 
The  curtains  of  that  younger  world. 

*  And  O,  'twas  not  for  this,  that  he 

Upreared  thy  hallowed  ensign  there ; 

Alas !  that  e’er  the  cross  should  be 
The  joyless  herald  of  Despair ! — 

*  That  whom  thy  Loved  One  died  to  save, 

Man,  guilty  man,  should  hold  subdued, 

And  plead  prescription  o’er  the  grave. 

When  questioned  of  his  brother’s  blood. 

‘  But  Thou  art  righteous ;  Thou  wilt  rise 
All  mighty  as  in  days  of  yore. 

When  Israel  sighed,  as  Canaan  sighs. 

Beneath  the  tasks  his  children  bore. 

‘  Cry  not  the  isles  themselves  aloud, 

“  Three  hundred  thralling  years  are  Hed, 

Since  earth  by  tyranny  was  ploughed  ; 

The  vintage  of  the  land  is  red  ?  ” 

‘  In  that  great  day,  when  Afric’s  race  % 

Are  from  iheir  house  of  bondage  cast, 

O  hide  us  in  some  i)eaceful  place. 

Till  all  thy  wrath  be  ovcq)aat. 

‘  For  dark,  exct'pt  thy  mercy  shine, 

That  later  passover  must  be : 

Hear  then  our  pleadings  at  thy  shrine ; 

O  Father,  let  them  rise  to  thee  ! 

'  J.  11.  WiFFKN. ' 

Our  next  specimen  is  a  brief  narrative  from  the  pen  of  the  much 
respected  Baptist  Missionary,  Mr.  Knibb.  All  the  artifice  of 
Sterne  could  not  have  produced  any  thing  equal  in  genuine  pathos 
to  the  touching  simplicity  of  this  unadorned  recital  of  fact. 

‘  —  Yes,  he  was  a  lovely  Christian,  and  to  him  was  given,  not  only 
to  believe  on  the  name  of  ^esus,  but  also  to  suffer  pain  for  bit  take. 

He  was  a  plantation-slave,  and  had  been  promoted  for  hit  consistent 
conduct.  A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  slave-members  belonnng  to  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Montego  Bay  w'as  banished  from  his  home,  and 
sent  to  the  estate  where  David  lived,  to  be  cured  of  his  prying.  By 
the  pious  conversation  of  this  exiled  Christian  negro,  David  was 
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brought  under  serious  cunctTii  fur  his  soul,  which  ended  in  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  God.  Acting  up  the  christinii  negro’s  motto^  that  “  what  good 
for  one  ni'gro,  good  for  him  brother  too/’  David  spoke  to  his  fellow- 
slaves  about  Jesus,  and  his  love  in  dying  for  poor  sinners.  (lod,  who 
despiseth  not  the  humblest  instrument,  blessed  the  efforts  of  this  poor 
negro,  and,  in  a  short  time,  about  thirty  on  the  estate  l)egan  to  P^y* 
and  at  length  built  a  small  hut,  in  which,  after  the  lalamrs  of  the 
day,  they  might  assemble  and  worship  God.  Tidings  of  these  things 
reached  the  ears  of  the  white  persons  employed  on  the  estate,  and 
David  was  summoned  before  his  attorney,  and  asked  whether  he  was 
teaching  the  slaves  to  pray.  On  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  hut 
was  deiiiolishetl  and  burnt,  and  David  was  stretched  upon  the  earth 
and  flogged  with  the  cart-whip  till  his  flesh  was  covered  with  his  blood. 
Next  Liird's-dav  1  misse<l  my  faithful  deacon  at  the  house  of  G(k1. 
llis  afffictiHl  wife  came  and  told  me  the  sad  tale  of  his  sufferings,  and 
informed  me,  that  his  hands  were  bound,  and  his  fet*t  made  fast  in  the 
stocks.  Often  did  1  inquire  after  him,  and  for  him,  and  the  same 
answer  was  returneil,  “  Massa,  him  in  the  stocks  ;  ”  till  one  nu)rniug, 
as  I  sat  in  my  piazza,  he  api)eared  before  the  window.  There  he 
stood — I  have  his  image  now  before  me — he  was  hand-cuffed,  bare- 
fis>t,  unable  to  wtnir  his  ch»thes  from  his  yet  unhealed  l)ack  ;  his  wife 
had  fastened  Mune  of  her  garments  round  his  lacerated  IkhIv.  ]  odled 
him  in,  and  said, 

David,  David,  what  have  vou  done.^  " 

*  With  a  look  of  resignation  1  shall  never  forget,  he  replied, 

*■  **  Don’t  ask  me,  ask  him  that  bring  me,  massa.” 

*  Turning  to  the  negro  who  had  him  in  charge,  I  said, 

‘  “  Well,  what  has  this  jHKir  man  done  ?  ” 

*  “  Him  pray,  massa,”  mis  the  reply,  **  and  Buchra  sending  him  to 
the  workhouse  for  punishing.” 

*  1  gave  him  sotne  refreshment,  for  in  the  state  I  have  described  he 
had  wulketl  thirtiHMi  miles  under  a  burning  sun,  and  followed  him  to 
that  den  of  cruelty,  pro|KTly  designated  a  Jamaica  inquisition.  He 
was  chainetl  to  a  feflow-slave  by  the  neck,  and  simt  to  work  on  the 
public  roads.  The  next  day  I  went  to  visit  him  again,  when  I  was 
informed  by  the  suiiervisor  of  the  workhouse,  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  have  him  Hogged  again,  os  soon  as  his  back  was  well  enough 
to  bear  it.  In  these  chains  David  remained  for  months;  frequently  I 
saw  him,  but  never  did  1  hear  one  murmur  or  one  complaint,  except 
when  he  heard  that  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  was  ill  on  the 
estate,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  go  and  see  her. 

‘  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was  liberated,  and  returning  to  the 
estate,  u-as  asked, 

*  “  Now,  sir,  will  you  pray  again  ?  ” 

Massa,”  said  tW  {lersecuted  disciple,  "you  know  me  is  a  good 
slave,  but  if  trouble  come  for  dis,  me  must  pray,  and  me  must  teach 
me  bitnler  to  pniy  tcH).” 

*  Again  he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon,  and  his  feet  made  fast  in  the 
stocks.' 
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VVe  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  some  verv  touching  atan- 
xas  by  Mrs  Gilbert  of  Nottingham^  one  of  the  well  known  authors 
of  tlie  incomparable  “  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.'’ 

‘  THE  MOTHER. 

*  Mother,  a  happy  home  hast  thou. 

In  some  green  valley’s  shade  ? 

Blest  by  the  dear  domestic  vow 
At  yonder  altar  paid  ? — 

Secure,  as  if  by  rignt  divine. 

That  home  of  love  thou  callest  thine  ! 

*  And  dost  thou  there  thy  baby’s  cheek 

Regard  with  fondest  gaze  ? 

Does  that  dear  boy,  with  merr)'  freak. 

Delight  thee,  as  he  plays  ? — 

And  she,  thine  elder  one, — for  her. 

Doth  no  sweet  thought  of  blessing  stir  ? — 

*  —  Nay,  love  them  not ! — for  thine  no  more. 

This  tender  group  shall  be  ! — 

Tve  bought  them  / — Watch  from  yonder  shore. 

That  vessel  out  at  sea ; — 

I’ve  bought  thy  children, — o’er  the  waves 
They  go,  to  join  my  gang  of  slaves  I 

*  I  saw  that  gentle  girl  of  thine 

With  anguish  in  her  soul ; 

I  marked  the  dn)ps  of  burning  brine 
That  down  her  cheeks  did  roll ; 

I  heard  her  for  her  mother  cry  ; — 

Y et,  had  I  not  a  right  to  buy  ? 

*  Perchance,  in  some  far.  field,  away. 

The  lash  may  teach  her  toil ; 

While  tears  of  anguish,  day  by  day. 

Shall  slake  the  fervid  soil ; 

But  thou, — her  mother, — ne’er  shalt  know,. 

Where  sheds  thy  child  those  tears  of  woe  ! 

‘  Mothers,— the  fair,  the  firm,  the  free. 

Of  England’s  vaunted  isle. 

Tell  me  if  griefs  like  this  shall  be. 

And  you  be  still  the  while ! 

No ! — strong  in  woman  virtue  rise ! 

And  heed  the  negro  mother’s  cries !. 

*  When  plighted  hands,  a  living  chain. 

Unsevered,  but  to  die, — 

Crusaders,  sally  forth  again 
To  heed  that  thrilling  cry ! — 

A  broken  heart  your  ensign  be. 

Your  watch woru  Love  and  Liberty! 

*  Ann  Gilbert.* 
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Turning  now  from  the  Cloud  to  the  Row,  we  find  the  following 
Npirited  Ode  from  a  noble  poet. 

'  Odk  on  the  Abolition  op  Slavery. 

*  Proudly  on  Crensy's  tented  wold 

The  Lion-flag  of  England  flew  ; 

As  proudly  gleanuMl  its  crimson  fold 
O’er  the  dun  heights  of  Waterloo : 

But  other  lyres  hhall  greet  the  brave  ; 

Sing  now,  that  we  have  Freed  the  Slave. 

'  The  Ocean  plain,  where  Nelson  bled. 

Fair  Commerce  plies  with  peaceful  oar, 

Duteous  o’er  Britain’s  clime  to  shed 
The  gathered  spoil  of  every  shore : 

To-day  across  th’Atlantic  84*0 

Shout — shout  ye,  that  the  Slave  is  Fnv. 

*  And  Eloquence  in  rushing  streams 

Has  flowed  our  halls  and  courts  along, 

Or  kindltnl  mid  yet  loftier  dreams 
The  glowing  bursts  of  glorious  Song : 

Let  lioth  their  noblest  burthen  pour. 

To  tell  that  Slavery  is  no  more. 

‘  Bright  Scienct'  through  each  field  of  space 
lias  urged  her  mist-dispelling  car, 

Cov  Nature’s  hidden  reign  to  trace, 

To  weigh  each  wind,  and  count  each  star : 

Yet  stay,  thou  proud  Philosophy, 

First  stoop  to  bid  Mankind  be  tree. 

‘  And  F’ret'dom  has  been  long  our  own. 

With  all  her  soft  and  generous  train. 

To  gild  the  lustre  of  the  throne, 

And  guard  the  labour  of  the  plain : 

Ye  heirs  of  ancient  Runnymede  ! 

>’oar  Slaves — oh  !  could  it  be  ? — are  Freed. 

*  Ah  !  for  the  tale  the  Slave  could  speak. 

Ah  !  for  the  shame  of  Britain’s  sway. 

On  Afric  sands  the  maddened  shriek, 

’Neath  Indian  suns  the  burning  day  : 

Ye  sounds  of  guilt — ye  sights  of  gore  — 

Away  !  for  Slavery  is  no  more. 

Mid  the  drear  haunts  of  Force  and  Strife, 

The  Ministers  of  Peace  shall  stand, 

And  pour  the  welling  words  of  Life 
Anmnd  a  parched  and  thirsty  land  ; 

While,  spnmd  beneath  the  tamarind  tree. 

Rise  **  hajipy  homes,  and  altars  Free.” 
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'  Ye  isle8>  that  court  the  tropic  raya. 

Clustered  on  Ocean's  sapphiro  breast. 

Ye  feathery  bowers,  ye  fairy  bays. 

In  more  than  £sble  now — the  Blest  :** 

Waft  on  each  ^e  your  choral  strain, 

*  Till  every  land  has  rent  the  chain. 

*  Oh  !  England,  empire's  home  and  head, 

First  in  each  art  of  peace  and  power. 

Mighty  the  billow  crest  to  tread. 

Mighty  to  rule  the  battle  hour, — 

But  mightiest  to  relieve  and  save. 

Rejoice,  that  thou  has  Freed  the  Slave ! 

*  Morpeth.* 

Wc  must  make  room  for  one  more  specimen ;  and  we  think  we 
shall  not  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  undue  partiality  for  selecting 
the  following  beautiful  stanzas. 


*  The  Birthright  of  Britons. 

<  Explore  the  wide  Atlantic ; 

And  thrid  with  every  breeze 
The  southern  isles  romantic. 

That  stud  Pacihe  seas ; 

‘  Their  coralline  recesses. 

Which  break  the  ocean-calm, 

And  reefs  that  Nature  dresses 
With  crests  of  feathery  palm. 

*  Speed  o'er  the  bounding  surges 

That  sweep  the  summer-zone ; 
The  depths  the  sea-tide  merges. 

The  steeps  its  waves  enthrone : 

‘  The  gardens  ever-flowering. 

That  plant  the  Indian  wave. 
With  spicy  shades  embowering 
The  soil  its  waters  lave : 

*  Where  crowns  and  thrones  barbaric 

In  orient  splendour  shino;> , 

Or  sceptred  realms  Tartaric 
Exhaust  the  jewelled  mine : 

*  The  regions  incense-breathing, 

Whm  pearly  billows  sleep. 

In  caves  Onnus  wreathing 
Tiaras  for  the  deep : 


The  Bow  in  the  Cloud. 

*  The  groves  wliose  clusters  pendent 
‘  The  wealth  of  commerce  hold ; 

And  sunny  climes  resplendent 
With  Afric’s  pliant  gold. 

‘  Could  all  their  bright  profusion 
In  one  vast  altar  rise. 

Here,  in  our  green  seclusion, 

A  richer  dowry  lies. 

‘  For  England  hold  a  treasure, 

Than  all  their  glorious  spoil 
More  costly  beyond  measure : — 

The  freedom  of  her  soil. 

*  This,  this  she  cannot  barter 

For  wt'alth  of  land  or  sea ; 

Rut  sends  her  royal  charter. 

To  84't  the  captive  free. 

*  O  bright  and  blesscnl  mission ! 

When  shall  her  sails  convey 
The  tidings  of  fruition. 

For  sickening  Hope’s  delay  ? 

‘  Tlie  voice  of  intercession 

Through  all  our  land  that  pleads. 
Abjures  the  long  oppression, 

U'hose  final  moment  speeds. 

*  (^ur  oaken  forests  weaving 

The  garland  of  the  sea. 

Whose  billows,  proudly  heaving, 
Bt'ar  freedom, /'rofw  the  free ; 

*  Shall  boast  a  name  more  glorious, 

More  fraught  with  deathless  fame 
Than  all  their  fleets  victorious  , 

In  battled  line  may  claim. 

'  Our  flags  that  yielded  never. 

But  to  the  tempest’s  s^vay, — 

Our  prows  that  boldly  sever 
The  ocean's  pathless  way, — 

*  As  borne  on  wings  angelic. 

Shall  wuft  the  blest  release : 

Not  sealed  till  every  relic 
Of  Afric’s  bonda^  cease. 

*  Their  course  o’er  rock  and  shallow. 

Awaits  a  prospering  gAl<^*  , 

That  course  may  Justice  hallow. 
And  Heaven  direct  the  sail !’ 
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Among  the  otlier  contributors  to  this  interesting  collection  are^ 
Archdeacon  Wrangham^  James  Montgomery,  Bernard  Barton, 
James  Edmeston,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  P.  M.  James, 
Allan  ('unninghara,  Agnes  Bulwer,  Hr.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr, 
Howring,  James  Douglas,  J.  J.  Gurney,  Miss  Roscoe,  Thomas 
Pringle,  John  Holland,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Rev.  William 
Marsh,  Rev.  Jos.  Gilbert,  Rev.  C.  W.  Townsend,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Eustace  Carey,  Rev.  John  Ely,  Rev.  J.  W.  H. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Conder,  T.  F.  Buxton,  M.P., 
J.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &c.  &c.  A  galaxy  of  names,  of  varying 
magnitude,  but  all  blending  their  rays  in  one  stream  of  light: 
or,  to  s|)eak  without  a  metaphor,  the  contributors  to  this  volume 
may  be  considered  as  composing  a  sort  of  literary  anti-slavery 
association,  in  which  it  is  pleasing  to  find  some  of  every  sect  and 

H  uniting.  ‘  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  delightful,'  re- 
s  the  modest  and  intellij^ent  Editor,  ‘  if  every  hand  which 
‘  has  been  actively  engaged  in  pulling  down  the  prison-house, 

‘  and  striking  off  the  fetters  of  the  bondsman,  would  have  put  a 
*  stone  into  the  monument  here  erected  upon  its  ruins,  to  tell 
^  posterity  where  it  stood,  the  curses  it  contained*  and  how  it 
‘  fell.’ 

*  To  many  wlio  have  laboured  long,  and  nobly,  and  successfully  in 
this  cause,  the  Editor  had  no  means  of  access  ;  to  others,  acknowledg¬ 
ments  are  due  for  the  kind  interest  they  have  expressed  in  the  plan 
and  success  of  a  work  which  various  circumstances  have  prevented 
them  from  aiding.  It  is  a  subject  for  thankfulness,  that  so  many 
have  assisted  in  raising  this  memorial,  which,  though  small  in  its  di¬ 
mensions,  and  humble  in  its  design,  the  Compiler  believes  will  be 
found  a  structure  of  moral  and  literary  architecture  in  some  degree 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion.* — Prince. 

The  entire  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  volume  will  be 
devoted  to  the  West  Indian  negroes. 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Church  and  its  Adversaries.  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
St.  James's  Chapel,  Hampstead  Road,  on  occasion  of  reading  the 
King’s  Letter  in  aid  of  the  Funds  for  building  Churches  and 
Chapels.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbiiig,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  24. 
I^ndon,  183*4. 

2.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Barley  Church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  building  and  enlarging  Churches  and  Chapels,  March 
18,  1834.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Turner.  8vo,  pp.  23.  Royston, 
1834. 

3.  A  lA:tter  to  the  lAtrd  Chancellor  on  the  Evils  of  our  State  Church, 
suggested  by  his  late  Remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  Member  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  8vo,  pp.  78.  London,  1834. 
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4.  An  Ksaminallon  of  the  **  Reasons  for  Attachment  to  the  Church  of 

England,**  adduced  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Dalton,  A.M.,  in  his 
Lecture  recently  published.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lindesay  Alexander, 
ttvo,  pp.  48.  Liverpool,  1834. 

5.  Spetrh  of  II.  (».  IVard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  moving  certain  Resolu¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Iri.sh  Church,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday,  May  27»  1834.  [^Extracted  from  the  Mirror  of  Par¬ 
liament.]  8vo,  pp.  37.  I>»ndon,  1834. 

ft.  *rhe  Church  and  the  Clergy.  Shewing  that  Religious  Establish¬ 
ments  derive  no  Countenance  from  the  Nature  of  Christianity,  and 
that  they  arc  imt  recommendetl  by  public  Utility  ;  w'ith  some  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Church  Establishment  of  F^ngland  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  System  of  Tithes.  By  the  late  Jonathau  Dymond. 
8vo,  pp.  ,*>;>.  Vrice  (ul.  London,  lllil4. 

7.  (Questions,  calmly  considered,  concerning  the  Church  (f  the  Living 
(iod,  her  Nature,  connexion  with  the  State,  as  to  Public  Instruction 
and  Public  Morals,  Civil  Kstublishment,  and  Sup|H)rt  by  the 
Voluntary  Principle.  By  Indagator.  8vo,  pp.  (52.  London,  1IU4. 

T^lIEHK  are  two  prevalent  misconceptions  relating  to  the 
pending  national  debate  on  the  subject  of  tbe  feudal  Cburcli 
and  State  system,  of  wbieb  tbe  ])ublic  generally  require  to  be 
disabusixl.  'I'be  first  is,  that  the  controversy  bas  suddenly 
sprung  up,  and  originates  in  novel  and  fanatical  opinions,  ad- 
vancctl  by  the  sectaries  and  infidels  of  tbe  day ;  tbe  other,  that 
it  is  a  contmversy  purely  lietween  Dissenters  and  Churcbinen. 
We  bog  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  ])oint. 

In  the  first  place,  tbe  opinions  of  Dissenters  respecting  the 
('hurch  Establishment,  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Wy- 
eliflc.  ’^riie  struggle,  too,  Iwtween  tbe  hierarchy  and  the  com¬ 
mons  of  England,  in  the  fiReentb  century,  bore,  in  many  of  its 
features,  a  close  resemblance  to  that  which  is  still  going  on  in  the 
nineteenth.  In  the  addre.s8  of  the  Commons  against  the  clergy 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IN  pluralities  and  non-residence 
are  dwelt  u|H)n  as  grievances,  crying  loudly  for  church  reform, 
just  as  they  are  in  tne  fourth  year  of  William  IV.;  and  then,  as 
now,  tbe  alliance  between  tbe  hierarchy  and  tbe  court  presented 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  any  religious  reformation. 
In  tne  days  of  our  great  Pn>to- Reformer,  ‘  men  wondered  greatly 
‘  why  curates  are  so  unfeeling  to  the  }K'oplc  in  taking  tithes, 
‘  since  C'hrist  and  his  Apostles  took  none,  as  men  now  take  them, 
‘  neither  paid  them,  nor  spake  of  them  either  in  the  gospel  or  in 
‘  the  epistles, — the  ]>crfect  law  of  freeilom  and  of  grace.’  ‘  Lord, 
‘  why  should  our  worldly  clergy,’  exclaims  Wycliffc  himself, 
‘  claim  tithes  and  oflerings  and  customs  from  Christian  people, 
‘  more  than  did  C’hrist  and  his  a|>ostles,  and  even  more  than  men 
*  were  burdeneil  with  under  the  law?  Then,  all  priests  and 
‘  deacons,  and  officers  of  the  temple  were  maintained  by  tithes  and 
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*  offerings  hIoiic,  having  no  other  lordship.  But  ’  now,  some 
‘  worldly  priest,  who  is  more  unable  than  others,  hy  virtue  of  a 

*  bull  of  anti-C'hrist,  shall  have  all  the  tithes  and  offerings  to  him- 
‘  self.’  ‘  They  take  not  tithes  and  offerings  by  the  form  of  the 
‘  Old  Testament ;  that  is,  parting  them  in  common  to  all  the  priests 
‘  and  ministers  of  the  Church.  Nor  according  to  the  form  of  the 
‘  gos|>el;  that  is,  stating  a  simple  livelihood  given  without  com- 
‘  pulsion,  by  the  free  devotion  of  the  people ;  but  they  .take  them 
‘  according  to  a  new  law  of  sinful  men,  one  priest  challenging 
‘  to  himself  the  tithes  of  a  great  country  ....’•  ‘By  restoring 
‘  lor(lshi])s  to  secular  men,  as  is  due  by  holy  writ ;  and  by  re- 
‘  ducing  the  clergy  to  weakness  and  wilful  poverty,  and  ghostly 
‘  travail,  as  lived  Christ  and  his  Apostles;  sin  should  be  destrov- 
‘  tnl  in  each  degree  of  holy  church,  and  holiness  of  life  brought 
‘  in,  and  secular  laws  strengthened,  and  the  poor  commons 
‘  aided,  and  good  government,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  come 

*  again.’  *f* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  that  great  apostle  of  England. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  continued  line  of  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  same  true  doctrine  of  church  polity,  ftom  his  days 
to  the  present.  Milton  but  re-asserted  the  ‘  true  way  to  drive 
hirelings  out  of  the  Church,’  which  had  been  taught  hy  the  cider 
reformers.  Y et  are  these  regarded  by  the  clergy  as  quite  modem 
ideas  !  ‘  A  mere  modern  idea,’  exclaims  ^Ir.  Alexander,  iu 

commenting  upon  the  assertions  of  the  clerical  lecturer. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Dalton  can  be  so  extremely  ill-informed  as 
to  l)elieve  his  own  assertion  }  Has  he  yet  to  learn,  that  a  protest 
against 'the  use  of  compulsion  in  matters  appertaining  to  conscience 
was  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Wyclyffe,  at  the  very  ear¬ 
liest  dawn  of  the  reformation  in  England.  Has  he  yet  to  |)eru8e  that 
dark  chapter  of  England's  history  which  details  the  butchery  of  such 
men  as  Barrow,  and  Greenwood,  and  Thacker,  and  Copping,  for  no 
other  crime  than  the  avow'al  of  the  sentiments  Mr.  Dalton  impugns  } 
Is  it  new  to  him  to  be  told,  that  in  the  davs  of  Elizabeth  the  numbers 
of  piTsons  holding  such  sentiments  in  England  were  estimated  by 
Raleigh  at  20,001)  men,  exclusive  of  women  and  children  ?  Are  the 
names  of  Ainsworth,  Ames,  Robinson,  Goodwin,  Gale,  Charnock, 
Howe,  Bunyan,  De  Veil,  Caryl,  and  Watts  so  extremely  obscure, 
that  Mr.  Dalton  has  never  heard  of  them,  or  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  enquire  into  their  principles  ?  Or  has  he  yet  to  be  informed, 
that  the  principles  he  has  sneered  at  as  modern,  received  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  sagacious  Ixicke,  and  w'ere  defended  by  the  pen  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  31  ikon  ?  If  this  be  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  better 
set  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  before  he  again  ven¬ 
tures  to  dogmatize  mwn  the  antiquity  of  any  theological  opinion. 


•  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  Vol.  II.  pp.  288-  290. 
t  Ib.  p.  283. 
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*  But  it  in  not  the  antiquity  of  a  centun’  or  two,  merely,  that 
dinaentera  claim  for  their  principles:  they  affirm  that  these  principles 
were  contemporary  with  tne  very  orijfin  of  Christianity,  and  form  an 
essential  port  of  its  original  constitution  as  a  system  of  social  religion.* 

Alexander's  Examination,  pp.  20 — 21. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  l)e  easy  to  shew,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  modem  advocates  of  Church-establishments  are  of  very  recent 
formation.  Nothing  can  he  more  widely  different  than  the 
ground  now  taken  by  the  advocates  of  Establishments,  and  the 
pretensions  upon  which  the  system  was  originally  founded.  The 
church  and  state  alliance  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  feudal  system. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  times  that  prelates  and  harons  fought  in 
the  same  armies,  and  quarrelled  for  military  fiefs,  and  when 
sovereigns,  led  by  priests  and  confessors,  claimed  by  divine  right 
to  rule  over  the  consciences  of  their  subjects.  Warburton^’s  theor)% 
Adam  Smith's  theory.  Dean  Milner’s  theory,  Paley’s  theory 
of  Establishments,  are  but  motlern  and  discordant  attempts 
t4>  find  new  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  old  abuses.  Dis¬ 
senters  may  fairly  retort  the  charge  of  advancing  new  opinions, 
u|K)n  those  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  recourse  to 
abstract  arguments  in  defence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  aris- 
tocrasjr,  temporal  and  spiritual,  in  the  fourteenth.  Toleration 
itself  18  a  novel  doctrine,  incompatible  with  the  ancient  theory  of  an 
establishment,  and  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
The  divine  right  of  the  magistrate  to  persecute,  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  all  established  Churches  as  a  fundamental  principle ; 
and  those  prelates  of  our  own  day,  who  regard  Dissenters  as 
abandoned  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,  breathe  the 
true  spirit  of  the  ancient  faith.  I’he  liberal  opinions  of  modem 
churchmen  arc  then,  we  must  contend,  ideas  much  more  modem 
than  the  opinions  advanced  by  Dissenters  respecting  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  Church  and  State;  and,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
original  constitution  of  state  churches,  they  are  in  a  sense  dU- 
ifc/i/fwg  opinions, — such  as  would,  in  former  times,  have  subjected 
their  aln'ttors  to  the  charge  of  liberalism  and  political  heresy. 
It  might  just  as  truly  lie  affirmed,  that  cathedrals  were  built  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  preaching  in,  as  that  an  establishment  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  endowetl  and  privileged  corporation  of  priests,  was 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  tcacning  the  i)eople.  There  is  not 
more  difference  between  a  Gothic  abbey-cliurch  with  its  pillared 
promenades  and  sub-chapels,  and  a  compact  episcopal  chapel  of 
modem  construction  with  its  well-pewed  area  and  galleries, — than 
there  is  between  the  complex  hierarchy  of  ecclesiastical  liarons 
and  dignitaries,  and  the  simple  idea  of  a  body  of  religious  teachers 
maintained  by  the  State.  Our  ancestors  were  not  so  unwise  as 
to  build  those  pompous  temples  for  a  purpose  to  which  they  are 
ill  adapted  .as  th.at  of  public  instruction ;  nor  were  they 
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absurd  as  to  mistake  the  corps  ecclesiastical  of  metropolitans,  dio¬ 
cesans,  deans,  canons,  prebendaries,  chancellors,  arcndeacons,  for 
an  order  whose  end  and  business  it  was  to  communicate  religious 
instruction  to  the  people.  The  functions  for  which  these  offices 
were  instituted  were  of  quite  another  character.  Some  of  them 
had  respect  to  the  architecture,  others  to  the  sacred  music ;  the 
higher  posts  had  for  their  business  to  keep  the  clergy  in  order, 
in  days  when  they  yielded  only  a  questionable  obedience  to  the 
civil  magistracy.  For  an  established  clergy  have  ever  been  prone 
to  bold  themselves  entitled  to  be  govern^  by  their  own  prelates, 
independently  of  the  secular  power.  The  doctrine  of  Wycliffe, 
which  subordinated  the  priesthood  to  the  civil  magistracy  in  every 
thing  affecting  the  social  interests  of  the  laity,  was  a  greater 
novelty  in  his  day,  and  a  more  offensive  one,  than  any  other 
article  of  his  cre^.  The  claim  set  up  in  our  own  day  on  the 
part  of  the  Established  Church,  to  an  absolute  and  irreversible 
right  to  the  national  property  in  trust,  independent  of  either  the 
crown  or  the  legislature,  is  a  relic  of  tha  daring  claims  of  the 
papal  clergy,  who  refused  to  the  king  a  power  of  disposal  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  pontiff*.  The  spirit  of  the  order  is  not  extinct. 
It  yet  survives  in  antique  halls  and  colleges,  and  is  the  endemic 
generated  by  the  marshes  of  Isis.  The  old  feud  between  the 
clergy  and  the  commons  of  England  smoulders  still  beneath  the 
gothic  rubbish  of  consecrated  bowers,  and  now  and  then  breaks 
out  in  impotent  manifestations.  Thus,  at  the  saturnalia  attend¬ 
ing  Uie  recent  installation  of  the  great  field-marshal  as  sovereign 
of  Oxford  University,  the  junior  undergraduates  greeted  the  cry 
of  ‘  the  House  of  Lords  ’  with  a  thundering  cheer,  ‘  the  Hotue  of 
Commmiit^  with  a  loud  hiss.  So  would  it  have  been,  doubtless, 
in  the  days  of  Wycliffe.  ‘  The  Bishops’  excited  thunders  of  ap¬ 
plause  ;  *  the  King’s  Ministers  ’  were  loudly  hissed.  Again :  ‘  the 
‘  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  fox-hunting'*  •!"  was  loudly  cheered :  ‘  the 
Dissenters’  was  followed  by  a  long  protracted  snufHe,  and  an 
ejaculation  of  Amen  from  numerous  voices,  in  imitation  of  the 
nasal  twang  of  the  conventicle !  Thus  would  the  Lollards  have 
been  greeted  by  the  licentious  boy-students  and  ‘  worldly  clerks’ 
of  other  days.  The  Church  has  always  been,  as  a  corporation, 
at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  at  variance  with  the  Commons 
of  England,  and  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  A  grave 


•  Vaughan's  Wycliffe,  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 

t  *  The  Duke  of  B - swears  roundly  when  he  is  with  us  in  Ox¬ 

fordshire,*  was  an  observation  some  time  since  overheard  by  a  friend 
of  ours ;  *  he  dare  not  swear  when  he  is  in  Somersetshire.*  '  True,’  re¬ 
plied  another  gentleman,  *  the  dissenters  are  very  numerous  In  that 
eoiintv.* 


•  a 
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truth  was  betrayed  by  the  rude  and  noisy  clamours  of  these 
future  priests  and  lonllings; — as  a  man  in  his  cu|>«  often  lets  out  his 
real  mind.  I'he  'I'ory  papers  exult  in  *  the  spirit  of  the  age,’  as 
demonstrated  in  the  sentiments  of  these  University  nurslings  ; 
but  of  what  age?  It  is  the  spirit  of  an  age  gone  by,  embalmed 
by  the  Establishment ;  the  spirit  of  obsolete  institutions  which 
must  be  laid  open  to  the  light  and  air  of  day,  or  the  dry  rot 
which  is  in  their  timl>ers  will  loosen  their  very  foundations. 

But  we  are  digressing.  We  were  saying  tliat  our  wiser  ances¬ 
tors  never  mistook  a  hierarchy  for  a  body  of  public  instructors. 
The  clergy  were  viewed  as  a  separate  estate  of  the  realm ;  and 
such,  in  fact,  they  were,  by  an  unhallowed  separation  from  the 
laity,  originating  in  the  fictions  and  exorbitant  pretensions  of  a 
semi>pagan  priesthood.  They  were  separate  from  the  people 
ill  their  laws  and  government ;  they  claimed,  even  when  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  laws  for  their  crimes,  ‘  lienefit  of  clergy.’  Is  this  the 
idea  of  a  lioily  of  Christian  pastors,  of  religious  instructors  ? 
liather,  it  corresponds  to  the  jirivileges  of  a  Brahminical  hie- 
rocrasy.  The  modern  idea  of  an  established  clergy  is  that  of  a  body 
of  public  instructors,  maintained  by  a  legal  provision  out  of  the 
public  revenues  or  national  pro|>erty.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the 
original  notion,  nor  the  true  Oxford  doctrine,  which  is,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  corporation  enjoying  its  own  princely 
revenues,  and  not  indebted  to,  or  responsible  to,  the  State  for  any 
portion  of  that  projierty.  The  two  doctrines  are  as  widely  differ¬ 
ent  as  any  two  |)oints  of  the  compass  can  be.  Yet,  these  are 
]H)ints  u|H)n  which  churchmen  differ  from  churchmen  ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  say,  that  the  more  liberal  and  philosophical  theory 
is  of  recent  invention,  and  docs  not  explain  or  vindicate  the  ex¬ 
isting  phenomena. 

Tile  ('hurch  of  England  is  not,  never  was,  never  can  be,  till 
the  whole  system  is  changed,  such  an  Establishment  as  Paley 
contends  for,  or  such  an  alliance  as  Warburton  vindicated.  It  is 
a  feudal  institution,  modified  by  the  graft  of  Protestantism,  and 
by  the  corrective  |H)licy  of  the  British  Constitution,  with  which, 
though  of  a  wholly  fort'ign  character,  it  has  become  so  intricately 
and  unhappily  blended ;  but  still  retaining  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  times  and  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
Church  politic  was,  originally,  like  the  free  municipalities  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  republic ;  but,  like  those,  it  became  enslaved  by 
its  patrons  and  pfidesfats^  and  has  degenerated  into  the  mere 
patrimony  of  the  aristocrasy — a  provision  for  younger  brothers, 
cousins,  and  tutors  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

All  sorts  of  mistakes  are  fallen  into  through  confounding  the 
Church  diKtrinal  with  the  Church  politic.  Yet,  who  does  not 
know  that  there  arc  two  Church>of-Englands,  as  distinct  as  tfe^h 
and  spirit,  and  that  these  are  “  contraiy  the  one  to  the  other  ”  ? 
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There  is  the  Church  of  England  which  has  subsistence  in  the 
articles,  creeds,  and  formularies  that  compose  its  symbols ;  and 
there  is  the  Church  of  England  which  consists  in  tithes,  bene¬ 
fices,  advowsons,  prebends,  and  sinecures.  Of  course,  it  is  of  the 
latter  we  8])eak  as  a  feudal  institution,  and  a  provision  for  younger 
brothers.  ‘  I  boldly  assert  one  thing,’  said  Wycliffe ;  ‘  that  in 
‘  the  primitive  church,  or  in  the  time  of  Paul,  two  orders  of  the 

*  clergy  were  sufRcient,  that  is,  a  priest  and  a  deacon’;  the  priest 
or  presbyter  and  bishop  being,  as  he  adds,  names  of  the  same 
‘  office.’*  But  for  what  sufficient?  Sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Christian  ministry, — for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  who 
can  deny  ?  But  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  whicn  tne  State 
apj>aratus  of  a  hierarchy  was  invented  to  serve.  For  those  pur- 
j)oses,  three  orders,  which  arc  all  that  the  theory  of  the  Church 
doctrinal  allows,  have  been  found  far  too  few;  and  accordingly, 
dignities  and  offices  have  been  multiplied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
('liurch,  though  not  of  the  people.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  how. 
ever,  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  of  what 
Wycliffe  called  the  “  inventions  of  Caesar.” “f*  In  a  letter  to 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  ICssex,  given  by  Burnet,  the  good  prelate  cx- 
))resses  his  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  prebendal  stalls ;  consider- 
‘  ing  first,  that  commonly,  a  prebendary  is  neither  a  learner  nor 
‘  a  teacher,  but  a  good  viander.’  ‘  And  the  state  of  prebendaries 

*  hath  l)een  so  excessively  abused,  that,  when  learned  men  have 

*  been  admitted  into  such  room,  many  times  they  have  desisted 
^  from  their  good  and  godly  studies,  and  all  other  virtuous  cxer- 

*  cises  of  preaching  and  teaching  ;  wherefore,  if  it  may  so  stand 

*  with  the  king's  gracious  pleasure,  I  would  wish  that  not  only 
‘  the  name  of  a  prebendary  were  exiled  his  grace’s  foundations,’ 
(in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury,)  ‘  but  also  the  super- 
‘  Huous  condition  of  such  persons. ’J 


•  Triulogus,  cited  by  V'aughan. 

t  *  From  the  faith  of  the  Scriptures,  it  seems  tome  to  be  sufficient, 
that  there  should  be  presbyters  and  deacons  holding  that  state  and 
ullice  which  Christ  has  imposed  on  them,  since  it  appears  certain 
that  their  degrees  and  orders '  (cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
other  dignitaries,)  *  have  their  origin  in  the  pride  of  Ciesar.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  they  were  necessary  to  the  church,  Christ  and  his  apostles 
would  not  have  been  silent  respecting  them,  as  those  impiously  pre¬ 
tend,  w’ho  magnify  the  papal  laws  above  those  of  Christ.  Every 
catholic  should  judge  of  the  office  of  clergy,  from  what  is  taught  in 
‘Scripture,  especially  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  Nor 
ought  he  to  admit  the  new  inventions  of  Caesar.'  Wycliffe  in  Vaugh¬ 
an,  Vol.  II.  pp.  300,  10. 

t  Burnet’s  Hist,  of  the  Reformation.  Records,  Part  III.  B.  3. 
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Pitv  ii  it  that  the  Hinge's  Grace  did  not  so  determine,  when 
thus  discreetly  counselled ;  but  the  order  of  ‘  good  vianders  ^  re¬ 
mains  till  this  day.  The  monastic  orders  were  summarily  dealeil 
with  by  the  Detender  of  the  Faith ;  but  the  sinecures  of  the 
secular  clergy  were  spared,  though  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
system.  The  Reformation  of  Cranmer  has  now  been  suspended 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years  ;  as  that  of  W ycliffe  was,  in  like 
manner,  stopped,  by  the  interference  of  temporal  power,  two 
centuries  before.  The  Church  has  for  ages  been  slumbering  in 
the  very  posture  in  which  she  sank  into  the  arms  of  the  Stuarts ; 
till  now,  startled  and  scared  at  the  loud  cry  of  Church  Reform, 
she  has  woke  up  to  the  sense  of  danger,  but  not  to  a  consciousness 
of  her  circumstances,  imagining  that  it  is  still  only  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  Church  is  in  danger,  and  the  stale  cry  of  w’o//*,  so  often 
had  recourse  to  by  the  clergy  to  frighten  their  flocks,  is  not  now 
raised  without  cause.  Rut  what  sha|)e  does  the  present  danger 
wear  ?  Is  the  Establishment  in  danger  merely  from  the  Dissenters.^ 
The  snufHes  and  sneers  of  the  polished  Oxonians  shew  that  they 
only  despise  the  sectaries,  while  their  hisses  of  defiance  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  danger.  The  great 
national  inquest  is  sitting  upon  the  case  of  ^  the  greatest  ecclesi- 
*  astical  enormity  in  Kuro})e.'  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  taken 
the  alarm,  and,  with  her  own  hands,  has  restored  to  the  laity  an  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  their  violated  rights.  Aware  of  the  slender  tie 
which  connects  her  with  the  State,  she  is  seeking,  by  timely  con¬ 
cessions,  to  make  friends  with  the  people.  Slie  is  wise.  The 
Church  of  England  is,  on  the  other  hand,  foolishly  stirring  up 
the  people  to  |)etition  for  the  perpetuation  of  all  that  is  corrupt 
in  her  abuses  and  intolerant  in  her  statutes,  under  the  delusion 
that  the  Infidel  is  at  the  gates.  The  manoeuvre  will  be  fruitless. 
If  the  Church  Establishment  cayi  be  reformed  without  or  prior 
to  its  se})aration  from  the  State,  it  may,  by  reform,  be  saved  for 
the  presi*nt.  Should  this  prove  impracticable,  that  separation 
will,  by  churchmen  themselves,  be  adopted  as  the  only  remedy. 

Wy elide  was  not  a  Dissenter.  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  not  a 
Dissenter.  Lord  Henley — alas  !  there  are  no  WyclifFes  or  Cran- 
mers  in  the  Church  now — is  no  Dissenter.  Five-sixths  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  probably,  are  bimd  Jide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  yet,  though  not  Dissenters,  they  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  the  hisses  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  and 
the  rancorous  railings  of  Tory  scribblers,  for  being  in  favour  of 
church  reform.  The  controversy  lies,  we  repeat  it,  not  between 
the  Dissenters  and  the  Churchmen,  but  quite  as  much  lietween 
Churchmen  and  the  Church  ;  that  is,  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  botlv  of  church -pniprietors  and  benefice-holders,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  constitutional  representatives  of  the  |)eoplc,  the  Com- 
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mons  of  Knglanil.  Fatuitous  is  the  attempt  to  deny  or  to  con¬ 
ceal  this.  The  Dissenters  are,  indeeil,  numerous,  active,  and 
united,  and  determined  upon  obtaining  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.  They  have  also  openly  denounced  as  the  source  of  those 
grievances,  the  illicit  connexion  between  the  ]>olitical  Church  and 
the  State.  Their  opinions  on  this  subject  arc  not  yet  Quite  under¬ 
stood.  Hut  in  the  mean  time,  demands  still  louder  than  theirs, 
and  tending  to  the  same  consummation,  are  made  on  all  hands ; — 
for  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  system,— for  the  bcneiicial  application 
of  the  redundant  wealth  of  the  Irish  ('hurch, — for  the  abolition  of 
('hurch-rates, — for  the  reform  of  the  Church  in  all  its  branches  of 
administration, — for  the  suppression  of  sinecures, — for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Universities  to  all  denominations, — for  the  removal  of 
the  bishops  from  Parliament.  These  demands  or  petitions  pro¬ 
ceed  not  exclusively,  nor  chiefly  from  the  Dissenters.  They  arc 
heard  within  the  Church  as  loudly  as  without.  The  sound,  re¬ 
echoed  from  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  lias  reached  to  the  halls 
and  theatres  of  Oxford.  The  Establishment,  in  her  hour  of  peril, 
has  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Circat  C.'aptain  of  the  age,  the 
hero  of  Waterloo.  Hut  his  sword  is  in  its  scabbard :  he  will  not 
draw  it  upon  the  people.  He  has  dofled  the  helmet  for  the 
doctor's  cap,  and  will  henceforward  war  only  in  wordy  delate,  as 
becomes  a  chancellor.  A  collision  may  be,  and  probably  is  at 
hand;— but  it  will  Ik?  injurious  only  to  those  who  have  provoked 
it  by  conduct  at  once  selflsh  and  infatuated.  The  main  question 
resolves  itself  into  this— whether  the  interests  of  a  whole  nation 
shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  State  Church,  or  the 
Church  l)e  adapted  to  tne  wants,  the  intelligence,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  of  the  country. 

In  proof  that  the  controversy  does  not  lie  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  as  such,  we  may  refer  to  some  of  the  pamphlets 
now  before  us.  The  Letter  of  Sir  Arthur  Hrooke  Faulkner  is  a 
ca.se  in  |>oint.  We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  Writer, 
than  as  the  author  of  a  very  lively  volume  of  “  Notes  and  Re¬ 
flections"  on  the  state  of  Society  in  Paris,  published  in  1827*. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  and,  as 
we  learn  from  the  title-page  to  this  Letter,  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  He  may,  therefore,  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  although  we  expect  to 
find  him  assailed  with  all  sorts  of  epithets  and  invectives,  when  it 
18  known  that  he  has  embraced  the  conclusion,  that  the  State 
Church  is  proved,  by  its  aetual  workings  to  be  ‘  not  only  se- 
‘  riously  op|)oscd  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion,'  but 
not  fit  to  be  ‘  trusted  to  promote  those  interests  at  all'.  It  will 
not  he  easy,  however,  to  parry  the  home  thrusts  of  the  learned 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  XXVI H.,  p.  423. 
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writer.  Or,  to  spt'ak  ])rotVssionally,  it  is  evident  the  Di^ctor  un¬ 
derstands  the  case  of  plethory  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and 
that  ij^norance  alone  can  mistake  the  physician  for  an  enemy,  be¬ 
cause  he  prescribes  unpalatable,  and  it  may  be  thought,  violent 
remedies.  He  does,  it  must  be  admitted,  use  ven’  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  such  as  iK'comcs  an  honest  man  mucli  in  earnest,  and  who 
claims,  as  Sir  Arthur  does,  not  without  reason,  a  right  to  an  un- 
})rcjudiccd  hearing. 

*  Horn*,  he  savs,  ‘and  educated  in  the  ('hurch,  and  bound  to  Iier 
by  every  tie  that  suhscription  to  her  Articles  cm  lay  t>n  a  man's  con- 
scientv  to  stiHe  his  future  convictions,  had  it  l>een  |H»ssihle  to  shut  o\it 
reflection,  1  had  continued  anion^  her  most  obstinate  adlierents,  yield¬ 
ing,  no,  not  to  l^>rd  Kldon,  or  Phil|M)tt8  himself,  in  chivalrous  jealousy 
of  her  honour.  All  my  earliest  predilections,  were,  of  ctmrse,  I'hurch- 
wards.  I  have  U(»  party  to  court,  and  Wlieving  hig  and  Tory  on 
the  treasury  lM*nches,  often,  much  the  same  si>rt  of  thing,  vour 
I^irdship  may  Indieve  me,  (and  your  Lordship  has  known  me  t(H)  long 
to  doubt  mv  sinceritv,)  that  1  would  not  go  one  yard  out  of  my  wav 
to  propitiate  one  or  the  other.  1  have  no  favour  to  ask,  and  never 
asked  any  of  a  man  in  ]>ower  in  mv  life,  and  despising  t(H>  many  who 
have  them  to  lu'stow',  it  is  to  Ik*  ho|M‘d  such  a  position  may  give  to  my 
opinions,  sound  or  unsound,  the  merit  of  impartiality  at  least  ;  to 
which  I  may  add,  that  I  am  still  an  unworthy  meml>er  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland,  and  determined  to  remain  s«»,  unless  she  jiroves  incor¬ 
rigible. 

‘  The  Icist  indulgent  of  mv  readers  cannot  but  know  to  what  I  ex- 
pvse  mys4*lf.  ]b*ing  of  no  party,  1  shall  offend  all  ])arties.  1  may 
love  friends.  Knemies  it  is  certain  1  must  make,  for  1  have  made 
them  uln'adv  in  liigh  places  and  in  low.  There  is,  then,  all  to  lose, 
and  nothing  to  gain,  hut  the  satisfaction  of  lending  a  hand  to  a  great 
duty,  ill  comparison  of  wliich  satisfactifui  the  favour  or  tlie  enmity  of 
fiMils  or  knaves  in  any  station  is  Imt  as  dust  in  the  halance.  At  the 
same  time,  few  things  could  vex  me  more  than  to  find  1  had  given 
pttin  to  one  individual,  fm'  or  friend,  who  thought  conscienti<»nsly  on 
these  awful  subjects.  For  several  years  1  have  he<*n  labouring  in  my 
small  way  to  warn  the  Clergy  of  tlieir  impemling  fate,  illustrating  hy 
examples,  jK'rsonally  taken  from  varknis  slates  of  Kurope,  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  very  little  ceremonious,  the  dl.sgniceful  distance  at  which  we 
stand  from  thc*m  in  religion  and  morals.  It  has  always  been  a  point 
c»f  conscience  with  me  to  express  mysedf  chi  such  suhjc'cts  unmincingl>\ 
which  will  s;ive  me  from  leing  justly  accusc*d  hy  the  Church  of  re¬ 
serving  my  reprcKif  for  the  day  t>f  her  adversity.’  pp.  Jd, 

Our  readers  will,  ]wohal>!y,  not  be  displeased  at  some  rather 
copious  extracts  from  this  ])amphlet,  although  we  ho]K'  that  they 
will  not  he  coutent  wiilimit  procuring  it  for  themselves.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  do  not  occur  in  immediate  sequence,  hut  we 
have  arranged  them  so  as  to  run  ou  in  natural  connexion. 

‘  Church  Kstahlishments,*  Dr.  Clialmers  contends,  ‘  are  indispensable 
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for  supplying  the  pecuniary  means  of  planting  (that  is  building) 
churches  in  rural  districts  ;  or,  as  he  descril)es  them,  the  “  interior  va¬ 
cancies,’*  or  spaces  l)et\veen  towns  and  cities  ;  which  service,  he  al¬ 
leges,  eotild  not  Ik‘  R'ckoned  upon  if  we  trusted  to  the  exertions  of  the 
people  themselves,  or  what  is  called  the  voluntary’  principle.  This 
principle  he  regards,  moreover,  as  quite  inetficient  to  “  saturate  **  these 
interior  vacancies  with  (’hristianity  ;  and  all  this,  lie  asserts,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  open  contradiction  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  and  de¬ 
cisive  facts. 

‘  As  to  the  first  of  these  assertions — the  greater  facilities  afforded 
by  the  State  for  building  churches — I  shall  bestow  no  farther  time 
upon  its  refutation  than  to  obscrv’e,  that  beside  the  universally  known 
fact  of  the  Dissenters  having  carried  Christianity  into  the  moat  deso¬ 
late  vacancies  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  out  of  the  *159  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  London,  were  planted  by  jH'rsons  dissenting  from  the 
(.’hurch,  of  divers  persuasions. 

‘  That  it  is  exclusively  owing  to  the  want  of  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  that  our  churches  when  built  are  not  filled,  reason  and  every 
tlay’s  exjwrience  amply  confirm.  The  people  not  being  educated  to 
fiH.*l  the  value  of  their  religion,  have  no  interest  in  it  kindled  in  their 
breasts,  so  as  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  meet  of  their  own  accord, 
and  edify  one  another ; — they  are,  cons4*quently,  passive  and  indolent ; 
— the  graft  is  not  introduced  into  the  sap,  and  the  tree  continues  wild  ; 
— our  Clergy  keep  hammering  on  cold  iron,  and  the  mass  remains  un- 
nialleable  and  formless  as  ever ; — the  materials  are  wet  and  will  not 
burn  there  is  no  predisposition,  and  the  ex(?iting  cause  is  pow’erless  ; 
— the  voluntary  principle,  on  the  contrary,  is  ever  active  and  efficient. 
Any  demonstrator  of  truisms  can  prove,  that  if  men  be  not  made  will¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  any  work,  while  you  have  no  mode  of  compelling 
them,  the  work  must  remain  undone :  and  surely  it  will  not  be  held 
that  what  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  their  will  should  be  hoped  from 
their  reluctance.  It  is,  then,  the  voluntary  principle  alone  that  can 
be  trusted  to  fill  the  churches.  Let  this  will  be  once  put  fairly  in 
operation,  and  we  may  as  confidently  de|)end  on  it  to  plant  as  to  fill.* 

*  In  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  it  is  well  known  that  half  out 
(’hristianity  is  cultivated  and  diffused  by  Dissenters,  more  jiarticularly 
the  Wesleyan  ^Methodists,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  without  any  aid 
iH'vond  their  own  communities,  or  the  slightest  **  saturation  **  of  their 
field  by  our  Establishment.  The  soil  being  prepared  by  earnest  hus¬ 
bandmen,  comes  to  l>ear  spontaneously,  the  plants  needing  only  occa¬ 
sional  watering  for  their  growth,  whicfi  they  duly  receive ;  for  neither 
Paul  nor  A|>ol}o8  are  idle.  The  vestal  fire  of  pure  reli^oii,  once  lit 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  j>eople,  burns  night  andifay.  If  the  Establish¬ 
ment  were  annihilated,  it  would  still  burn,  defying  all  the  changes  of 
human  jKilicy,  as  securely  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  And 
yhy  ? — Because  their  religion  rests,  as  it  did  then,  on  a  power  within^ 
independent  of  all  other  pow’cr,  for  its  strength — on  the  jiower  of  con¬ 
viction  ;  and,  therefore,  on  every  thing  that  can  render  the  human 
will  irresistible,  and  triumphant  against  any  form  of  force  from  with- 
o«/.  No  pains  arc  spared  hy  the  Wesleyans  in  the  edification  of  their 
fiwk.  The  children,  besides  being  taught  the  common  elementary 
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knowledge  acquired  at  school,  arc  grounded  in  the  plan  and  principles 
of  their  faith.  Every  means  arc  employed  to  render  the  instruction 
impressive  ami  alluring,  by  the  circulation  of  interesting  little  works 
adapted  to  their  capacity,  by  tales  and  apologues,  and  other  easy  and 
familiar  reading  of  a  religious  tendency.  Thus  the  sheep  are  really, 
and  not  by  a  fiction,  /rr/,  the  pt'ople  actually  in  possession  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  not  as  the  badge  of  a  sect,  but  as  a  ])rinciple  of  conduct.  Its 
fruits  are  correspondent  in  all  the  giKnl  deeds  for  which  these  jwjoplc 
are  remarkable,  in  relieving  the  p<M>r,  comforting  the  sick,  counselling 
those  who  are  in  difficulty  or  misfortune,  and  unwearied  as  much  as  in 
any  other  giMnl  work,  in  searching  out  the  alxKles  of  unobtrusive  suf¬ 
fering,  in  retired  and  st'cluded  spots,  where  the  voice  of  the  wretched 
is  seldom  heard  by  <»ur  Church,  unless  when  its  si'rvices  are  specially 
implored.  I  shall  not  be  disavowed  when  I  say,  tluit  there  is  not  a 
Wesleyan  family  in  the  kingdom  without  its  Hible  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
the  fuss  made  ainnit  Bible  Swieties  by  our  clergy,  here,  in  the  heart 
of  England,  encircled  with  churches  and  cathedrals,  whole  parishes, 
us  I  have  stated,  are  the  next  thing  to  l»eing  entirely  unprovided,  un¬ 
less  by  the  voluntary  contributi(»n  of  individuals.*  j»p.  IJ — 21. 

SfKaking  of  a  few  parishes  in  the  diocese,  his  own  inclusive, 
Sir  Arthur  says: 

‘  In  some  of  these  parishes,  two-thirds  of  the  population,  including 
Methodists,  are  Dissenters.  One  of  the  villages,  wholly  deserting 
the  church,  travels  miles  off  on  a  Sunday  to  a  Baptist  chapel,  or  the 
Baptist  comes  out  to  the  village.  Another  has  had  no  Sunday  school 
for  thirty-six  years.  In  a  parish  of  1)00  inhabitants,  there  were  not 
above  half  a  dozen  Bi))le8,  before  a  private  individual,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  distributed  eighty  at  his  own  expense.  About  three  years  since, 
a  Church  Sunday  sclnsd  was  established  in  one  of  the  parishes,  con¬ 
taining  not  above  a  dozen  children,  so  ill  taught,  that  nearly  all  the 
subscribers  withdrew  ;  while  the  fear  of  the  pastor’s  displeasure  pre¬ 
vented  several  from  attending  a  numerous  Dissenter  School  of  long 
standing,  where  the  children  are  sedulously  instructed.  ISIy  own 
mrish,  yielding  ,‘1(K)/.  annually  to  the  incuml>cnt,  has  for  many  years 
been  occupied  by  a  butcher  and  grazier,  while  the  pluralist  incumbent 
neither  resides  in  person,  nor  by  proxy.  Church-yards  are  common 
grazing-ground  ;  the  graves  in  one  obliterateil  by  carts  and  waggons, 
and  the  newly-buried  dead  not  unfrequently  invaded  by  the  snouts  of 
the  swine.  The  most  licentious  towns  hardly  abound  in  greater  de¬ 
pravity  than  some  of  the  rural  parishes  in  this  dijicese.*  pp.  15,  1(5. 

‘  From  one  cause  or  other,  the  quantity  of  non-resident  Clergy  in 
Gloucestershire  is  deplorable.  By  the  Bisliop’s  own  confession  there 
are  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  jMirishes  which  have  no  glebe-house. 
Forty-five  are  provided,  but,  like  my  own,  are  unfleshed  by  even  the 
apologv’  of  a  j)arson  ;  so  that  what  betwei'n  parsonages  without  par¬ 
sons,  and  parishes  without  parsonages,  the  tfuantnm  of  security  may  l)e 
pretty  easily  guessed  at  for  the  constancy  of  his  reverence  at  his  ]H)st. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  of  non-residence,  that  its 
enormity  makes  no  impression.  And  yet,  viewing  the  matter  reli- 
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giously>  if  even  unc  parish  may,  without  blame  to  our  State-Church, 
be  left  without  a  resident  minister,  and  nearly  one-half  this  diocese  is 
in  that  predicament,  why  not  the  whole  kingdom  ?’ 

. *  Yot  my  poor  purisdi  remains,  up  to  the  present  writing, 

precisely  as  parsonless  as  before  my  report  to  the  Bishop ;  and,  what 
is  more,  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  own  Charge,  in  which  he  says, 
**  Where  a  living  amounts  to  a  year,  and  the  incumbent,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  himself  absent,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  assign  him 
the  parsonage-house  for  his  abode/’  From  this  instance  of  retaliation 
against  the  Bishop’s  lawful  commands,  it  is  made  out  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  so  completely  incompatible  is  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
duty  with  our  church-discipline,  that,  were  the  Bishops  to  do  their 
owii  duty  by  a  vigorous  attempt  to  compel  the  inferior  Clergy  to  do 
theirs,  there  infallibly  must  be  a  rebellion  in  the  Church  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Since  my  rejwrt  to  the  Bishop,  no  Bibles  have  been 
distributed ;  the  education  of  the  i)oor  is  exactly  lus  it  was ;  the  par¬ 
sonage  is  still  in  the  occupation  of  the  butcher,  and  the  parish  puts 
the  same  revenue  into  the  pocket  of  the  absent  incumbent/ 

*  Nor  are  the  subordinate  otticers  of  our  State-Church  much  more 
distinguished  for  the  honour  and  credit  they  shed  around  it.  1  could 
adduce  proofs  of  the  most  wanton  outrages,  committed  against  sect¬ 
arians  by  churchw'ardens.  In  a  parish  of  this  diocese,  these  outrages 
were  |KTpetrated,  while  a  |KM)r  Baptist  and  his  congregation  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  public  worship.  Whether  the  incumbent  himself  was 
not  privy,  my  vouchers  do  not  vouch,  but  the  evidence  borders  upon 
the  strongly  presumptive.  For  nine  successive  Sundays  the  same 
conduct  was  repeated,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  his  re¬ 
verence,  who  was  also  a  magistrate.  In  the  true  spirit  of  an  official, 
the  warden  si)orts  his  ingenuity  in  torturing  his  victims.  One  Sunday 
he  swears  horribly  at  Baptist ;  on  the  next,  disturbs  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  of  worshippers  by  beating  a  tin-kettle.  Six  Sundays  elapsed 
before  he  bethought  him  of  ramming  a  stick  down  Baptist’s  throat. 
Again  he  allow's  some  Sabbaths  to  glide  away  without  appearing  jper- 
sonally  on  the  scene,  palpably  to  decoy  Baptist  back,  and  secure  fresh 
sjHirt  to  his  most  unhallowed  recreation.*  pp.  46 — 51. 

*  But,  to  return  to  the  edification  of  the  people  by  oiir  State- 
Church.  This  edification  is  defended  by  some,  as  peculiarly  fitted  to 
the  existing  state  of  society.  Assuming  that  the  ])cople  must  take 
their  religion  on  trust,  a  /orm  of  service,  they  think,  that  docs  not 
wholly  apjieal  to  reason,  but  partly  to  the  imagination  and  senses,  must 
be  preferable  for  the  multitude  to  a  more  abstracted  worship ;  as  by 
this  means  the  power  of  respectable  juggle  or  delusion  is  combined 
with  enough  rationally  to  compass  the  faith  of  the  better  educated, — 
appealing  to  the  under  standings  of  one  party,  and  the  instincts  of  the 
other,  which  they  denominate  the  brute  populace.  But  I  have  all 
along  assumed  our  religion  true,  and  I  consequently  infer  that  an 
establishment  must  be  must  objectionable  which  has  not  for  its  aim  to 
produce  a  rational  conviction  in  every  order  of  mind.  The  most  un- 
practisi'd  rcasoner  must  sec  that  any  other  miKle  c»f  teaching  a  religion, 
which  a))*|Wals  to  reason,  than  a  rational  mode,  is  a  hy|K)critical  pro- 
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fanatiun,  irresistibly  calculated  to  raise  distrust  of  its  truths  and  to 
defeat  all  its  l)enefits.  liesides,  thou»;h  we  were  to  allow  that  the 
jK'ople  at  large  musi,  from  iguoraiice»  take  their  religion  upon  trust 
from  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  classes  above,  still  it  will  no 
b‘sH  surely  follow,  that  C'hristianity  ought  to  Iw  rationally  taught  to 
all ;  since  the  nuire  we  make  t»f  rational  C'hristians  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  the  Ik-tter  chance  we  secure  for  olttainiug  trust  for 
the  truth  of  religion  in  the  classes  lK*b)w.  In  any  way  of  viewing  the 
subject,  then,  C’hristianity  ought  to  Ik?  rationally  taught  to  all. 

‘  The  State-Church  is  extolled  alnwe  all  other  sects  for  the  mild 
and  sober  character  of  its  ministrations,  which  arc  lielieved  to  restrain 
the  extravagjince  t)f  sectarianism  ;  but  where  is  there  a  more  prolific 
luxurianci*  of  sects  than  in  Kngland?  Is  it  not  the  very  evil  against 
which  church-jM'ople  so  bitterly  complain  ?  If  by  mildness  and  so¬ 
briety  be  intended  that  formal,  inanimate  routine,  by  which  we  so 
often  see  a  congregation  put  to  sleep,  this  will  hardly  deserve  to  Ik? 
placed  t(»  the  credit  of  our  (’hurch’s  merits,  in  ])reference  to  the  ear¬ 
nest  exhortations  of  a  sectarian  church,  doing  its  duty  with  fidelity, 
and  throwing  life  and  reason  into  its  whole  ministrations,  not  to  name 
its  superiority  in  the  character  and  talent  of  its  ministers — a  supe¬ 
riority  most  natural,  since  it  is  upon  character  and  talent  alone  that 
the  sectary  de|K*nds  for  his  usefulness.’ 

‘  Much  t(K)  has  been  said  about  the  dignity  shed  upon  (’hristianity 
by  the  splendour  of  our  Kstal)lishnient ;  “  its  solemn  acts,”  as  Hurke, 
— not  our  blessed  Saviour  or  his  Apostles, — descrilK‘s  it,  **  performed 
in  buildings,  in  niu>ic,  in  decoration,  in  speech,  in  the  dignity  of  per¬ 
sons,  unassuming  state,  mild  majesty,  and  sober  pomp.”  Now,  be¬ 
sides  that  we  have  Irkmi  surpass4‘d  and  out-dignified  in  these  by  most 
State-superstitions  of  the  earth,  past  and  ])resent,  of  what  iKUiefit  w’as 
this  gewgaw  splendour  in  j)reventing  the  (iallican  Church  from  public 
contempt  ?  I  beg  your  Lordship  will  compare  these  boasted  attributes 
of  our  enureh-ministry  with  those  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Founder  of  our 
religitm  ;  and  are  they  not  almost  bordering  on  blasphemy  of  the  whole 
spirit  and  object  of  his  examj)le,  and  every  line  of  his  doctrine  }  How 
then  are  the  iK'ople  io  hv  f(K)led  \vith  such  wretched  stuff?  This 
vaunted  spleiubnir  of  our  State-C'hurch  is  trulj’  a  case  of  Incus  a  non 
tucendo  ;  every  thing  about  it  seems  to  obey  this  inverse  rule  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  AVe  have  a  ministry  who  do  not  minister,  pastors  who  do 
not  feed  (i.  r.  any  but  themselves),  parsonages  without  parsons,  bishops 
or  overseers  who  take  no  oversight,  incumbrances,  as  Milton  calls  them, 
in  place  of  incumlKMits,  teachers  who  require  being  taught  or  who  do 
not  teach,  church -dues  where  nothing  is  due  and  little  is  deserved,  and 
offerings,  where  all  is  taken  and  nothing  offered. 

‘  Hut  a  State-C’hurch  is  deemed  necessary,  for  political  reasons.  This 
is  the  grand  argument  pressed,  as  well  by  those  who  believe  our  reli¬ 
gion  as  the  ojK?ii  infidel.  Whether  if  we  were  not  favoured  with  a 
true  revelation,  some  religious,  or  in  that  case  superstitious,  established 
State-form  of  worship,  might  not  1k'  ]K)litic,  is  an  irrelevant  question 
to  us,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  curious  may  refer  to  the  ])age8  of 
the  pagan  historian  and  philosopher,  in  whose  time  only  it  could  be 
matter  of  any  interest  or  imjH»rtaiice.  To  advance  such  a  reason  for 
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establinliing  :i  religion  such  us  ours,  is  to  the  iK'lievor  iii»thiiig  short  of 
hliis!>hoiny  of  the  most  revolting  description. 

<  S\>t  to  mention  the  injusticts  nml  degradation,  and  uncharitable 
trimtment  to  which  the  Dissenter  is  exposed,  by  being  subjected  and 
connudled,  agjiinst  his  conscience,  to  support  a  sect  endow'cd  with  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges  by  the  State,  1  object  roundly  to  a  State-Church, 
Ih'cuusc  it  taxes  the  whole  |>opulation  for  only  the  l>enctit — if  jHTchance 
the  l)onelit — of  one  third.  I  object  to  it,  bt'caust'  in  its  practice  it  so 
habitually  belies  the  religion  of  its  profession,  or  by  its  mere  negligenci* 
gives  a  handle  to  the  sci»tfer.  It  neither  t«\ches,  nor  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion  can  l)e  trusted  to  tench,  Christianity,  while  it  obstructs  the  services 
of  others.  The  mere  prejudice  arising  from  licing  Ixirn  and  baptized 
in  the  Church,  arraying  men  in  a  spirit  of  party  or  clanship  against  all 
other  sects,  stifles  their  desire  for  any  farther  instruction  l>eyund  what 
they  receive,  or  do  not  receive,  from  the  mouth  of  their  own  ministers. 
The  (’hristianity  of  such  is  the  C'hristianity  of  the  majority  of  church- 
giKTs  in  the  lower  orders,  and  is  mere  esprit  du  corps,  wbich  op|HKsi- 
tion  only  strengthens  or  irritates  ;  and  to  shew*  that  it  is  an  ignorant, 
l)igj>ted  prejudice,  when  any  of  these  friends  of  the  C’hurch  happen  to 
stray  into  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  in  the  majority  of  instances  **  the 
clasping  charm  is  dissevered,’*  and  they  return  no  more.  A  whole 
crowd  of  absurdities  rush  into  the  mind,  w'hen  w'e  reflect  dispassion¬ 
ately  4m  the  nature  of  this  State-connexiim.  The  law  establishes  a 
religion,  and  yet  tiderates  disobedience  ;  and,  while  it  t4)lerates,  taxes 
toleration.  The  State  stickles  for  orthiKloxy  ;  yet,  by  establishing  Uo- 
inauism,  ad4)pts  w  hat  the  Church  brands  as  “  damnable  heresy.”  The 
State,  acknowledging  but  one  true  religum,  can  consistently  set  up 
but  4me  cre4*d.  It  sets  up  three — one  in  each  of  the  United  Kingdoms. 
Having  set  up  three,  it  annuls  its  right  of  setting  up  but  ime,  and 
confirms  its  right  of  setting  up  as  many  us  there  are  opinions  uinimg 
its  subjects.  **  Thou  hast  well  said,  1  have  lu)  husband,  for  thou  hast 
had  five  husbands.”  Hut  even  if  the  State  had  only  esinnised  one 
cr4H.d,  it  W4mld  have  acted  objectionably  in  claiming  to  be  infallible. 
An  established  religion  is  a  misnomer,  wherever  men  arc  allowed  the 
right  4>f  ])rivate  judgment.  It  is  not  an  established  religion  W'e  have, 
but  established  tithes,  established  jduralists,  established  Church-rates, 
iS:c.  all  w'hich,  I  believe,  are  conclusive  against  the  exjMidiency  of  our 
Kstablished  Church.’ 

‘  A  word  or  two  may  not  be  misplaced,  in  reference  ti)  that  special 
variety  of  monster,  called  political  parsons,  in  which  the  diocese  of 
(ibmcester  w'ill  yield  perhaps  to  few  others.  Besides  flatly  violating 
his  ordination  vow,  a  political  parson  converts  the  preacher  of  peace 
into  a  fomenter  of  disc(»rd.  Can  the  meanest  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
tliscern  this  quarrel  in  his  character,  this  opp<»sition  between  the  pastor 
and  his  profession  ?  What  is  trifling  w'ith  sacred  things',  if  this  be. 
n4»t  ?  ^  et  the  Tory  candidate  has  no  such  friend  at  the  poll,  or  under 

the*  rose,  in  the  service  of  the  poll,  as  the  ]M)litical  parson.  The  thing 
H  n4>t4)rious.  He  is  ever  a  sure  and  effective  agent ;  and  when  he  does 
n4)t  appear  personally  in  the  ring,  his  influence  trebles,  quadruples  any 
ordinary  canvasser.  In  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  wdth  the 
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|M*n,  witli  tho  ton«^u»,  at  the  ctuivass,  or  iii  his  closet,  he  is  the  very 
spirit  i»f  Tt>rvisin,  moviiij;  all  whose  luMirts  he  cnii  convert  t(»  the  sup- 
|H>rt  of  the  pension  list,  or  the  revival  of  onr  rotten  l>oroughs. 

*  Up<m  the  whole,  then,  can  any  one  read  what  has  In^en  submitted 
al)ove  of  the  actual  rrorkin^  of  onr  State-Church,  in  the  diocese  of 
(f loucc*ster,  and  fail  to  see  the  utter  iinpossibilitv  <»f  siich  a  Church 
availing  the  people  of  such  a  religion  as  ours?  With  so  many  motives 
t#»  make  it  secondary  with  a  sensual  or  lazy  priesthood,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  man  and  the  I’lergynian  should  be  at  ]HT]>et\uil  variance  ? 
If  we  will  confess  the  fact,  the  C'hurch,  as  a  part  of  the  old  Tory 
machinery,  is  obsolete ;  and  to  expect  that  Christianity  should  breathe 
a  healthful  air  in  a  Tory  (Church,  were  as  visionary  as  to  lo(»k  for  ra¬ 
tional  lilHTty  under  a  Tory  (lovernment. 

‘  Our  Church  is  a  cor|M»ration,  uncontrolled  by  the  people,  and  needs 
reformation  i)recist‘ly  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  innnicipal  bodies 
which  your  Lordship  has  Ihvii  at  ])ains  to  reinstate  in  their  ]K)pular 
rights.  T  he  end  of  all  cor|H)rations  ought  to  Ik*  the  public  go(Kl, 
whether  it  Ik'  a  priesthood,  a  vestry,  a  town-council,  or  tin*  great  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  nation.  At  present  the  people  have  no  more  assurance  for  a 
resjK'ctable  clergyman  lK*ing  promoted,  than  a  bad  one  removed.  All 
remonstranc#*  on  the  part  of  the  ])eople  is  officious.* 

‘  No  State,  then,  can  have  a  right  to  alter  or  modify  the  original  re- 
s|>onsible  constitution  of  the  Church  any  more  than  to  tamper  with  the 
religion  itself.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  the  unerring  Architect, 
and  it  is  impiety  to  add  or  to  diminish.  “  The  authority  of  Bishops,*’  as 
the  h*arned  Owen  observes,  in  alluding  to  the  corruptions  flowing  from 
the  first  councils  and  syninls,  “  issued  at  length  in  such  a  constitution 
of  churches,  and  such  laws  for  the  government  of  them,  as  exalted  the 
canon  law  into  the  nnnn  of  the  8cri!)ture,  and  utterly  destroyed  the 
true  nature  of  the  (’hurch,  and  all  the  discipline  required  therein.” 
All  that  ct>mes  down  to  ns  of  the  crimes  of  the  Clergy  w'as  derived 
from  this  single  deviation ;  and  that  our  Reformed  Church  does  not 
abuse  its  jKiwer  to  the  same  extent,  we  have  to  thank  the  |K)pular 
check,  small  as  it  is,  which  we  derive  from  toleration  and  the  press. 
These  benefits,  however,  are  far  short  of  those  secured  by  the  primitive 
congrepitional  interference.  They  are  only  ejr-jwst  facto  benefits,  and 
render  no  j)reventive  service  in  restmining  the  will,  while  the  corrupt 
deed,  or  the  duty  to  In?  omitted,  is  in  contemplation.  They  are  useful 
only  as  glosses  on  a  Clergyman’s  jxist  conduct,  which  arc  soon  equally 
disregarded  by  the  actor  and  forgotten  by  the  public.  Sixteen  cen¬ 
turies  of  hierarchs  are  a  pretty  fair  exjwriment  for  proving,  by  their 
fruits,  whether  the  primitive  Church  constitution  has  been  fairly 
copied.  One  thing  is  undeniable— either  there  is  something  radically 
amiss  in  our  copy,  which  obstructs  the  diffusion  of  religion,  or  it  was 
not  meant  to  lie  (fitfused.  If  the  Christianity  handed  down  to  us  be 
the  authentic  Christianity,  we  are  assuredly  not  Christians.  No  one 
could  be  more  opposed  to  an  uncontrolleil  hierarchy  than  Bacon.  In 
his  W’ork,  on  the  Pacification  of  the  Church,  it  is  one  of  his  heaviest 
complaints  that  “  the  Bishop  giveth  orders  alone,  excommunicateth 
alone,  judgeth  /i/onr— a  thing,”  he  adds,  “  almost  wholly  without  ex- 
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auiplt*  in  j^ood  government.**  Will  the  reverend  bench  maintain,  that 
unerring  Wisdmn  could  have  sanctioiuHl  the  existence  of  a  power 
which  man’s  reason  discerns  to  be  objectionable? 

*  From  the  deviation  which  gave  the  Church  an  irresponsible  Clergy, 
all  the  evils  we  complain  of  have  flowed.  I  have  set  forth  these  evili 
only  in  a  few  unselect  cases,  hilling  casually  under  notice,  within  the 
compass  of  three  or  four  parishes.  My  oivn  parish  was  quite  enough. 
Within  that  limited  space  all  the  horrors  of  non-residence  have  been 
exhibited . * 

<  I  shall  be  called  an  innovator,  which  of  all  charges  is  the  least 
founded.  To  do  me  justice,  1  am  in  the  strictest  sense  a  conservative, 
heartily  opposed  to  all  tlie  Apistle  condemns  in  his  rebuke  of  such  as 
are  **  given  to  change.”  The  Church,  as  founded  by  Christ,  is  the 
solitary  institution  that  does  nut  admit  of  innovation,  unless  the 
creature  may  mend  the  works  of  the  Creator.  The  constitution  of 
nature  itself,  and  of  Christ’s  Church,  are  from  the  same  hand  ;  and  we 
might  us  reasonably  ho])c  to  reap  fruit,  while  the  husbandman  in  his 
operations  reverses  the  order  of  the  seasons,  as  look  for  the  fruits  of 
Christianity  while  we  disturb  the  arrangement  of  its  Author.  I  am, 
in  fact,  dragging  back  the  innovator — and  that  innovator  no  other  than 
the  Church  herself — to  the  long-deserted  path  ;  leading  back  the  sheep 
to  their  proper  ])a8turage.  Christ  alone  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
Church  state,  (not  State-Church,)  its  only  Law'-giver.  (James  iv.  12; 
Isa.  xxxii.  22.)  He  buildeth  his  own  house  (1  Cor.  xii.  i) ;  Rom.  xii. 
(1,  8);  he  giwe  directions  for  its  administration  (Eph.  iv.  11,  13;  xi. 
12.);  and  he  conferred  all  authority  upon  those  who  were  to  minister 
and  rule  in  his  Church.  The  Apostles  themselves  did  not  venture  to 
innovate  on  the  Church  as  founded  by  our  Saviour.  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20;  2  Cor.  i.  24 ;  iv.  5.) 

*  The  grand  reform  desiderated,  it  cannot  l)e  too  often  repeated  or 
too  strongly  enforced,  is  a  responsible  Clergy,  to  which  ought  to  lie 
added  a  School  establishment  for  the  peasantry,  with  responsible 
teachers ;  teachers,  I  mean,  as  responsible  to  the  Clerg\’  as  the  Clergy 
to  their  parishioners.  The  reception  of  my  proposal  of  a  parish  li¬ 
brary  by  the  IJishop,  is  decisive,  that  private  individuals,  however  well 
disposed,  can  do  very  little  good.  By  making  the  care  of  the  schools 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Clergy,  there  will  be  the  same  security 
for  an  active  schoolmaster  as  an  active  pastor.  These  institutions 
must  work  together,  or  the  advantages  of  both  arc  lost.  Without  a 
ri'sponsiblc  Clergy,  all  our  reformations  are  valueless.  Though  my 
Lord  Grey  lopped  oflf  supernumerary  dignities  by  the  dozen,  swept  off 
every  fragment  of  ecclesiastical  exaction,  and  yet  failed  to  secure  a 
responsible  Clergy  ;  yea,  though  the  Bishops  visited  the  parishes  once 
in  three  years,  and  the  Vicar  resided  on  nis  vicarage ;  if  the  Clergy 
are  not  responsible,  the  Church  is  but  a  name.  These  people  are  now 
convinced  that  they  must  be  taught  their  religion,  if  they  are  to  be 
saved  by  their  religion  ;  which  cannot  be  hoped  where  the  pastor  is  not 
responsible.  Dr.  Chalmers  may  trust  me,  there  is  not  one  reflecting 
man  in  England,  who  is  in  the  least  carried  away  by  his  eloquence  to 
believe,  that,  without  having  learned  his  religion,  he  can  be  saved  by 
the  learning  of  his  priest.  They  will  no  longer  believe  their  salvation 
voi..  XII. — x.s.  (; 
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|M*n,  witli  tho  tc»Ti;n*»'.  sit  iho  c-.iiivass,  <»r  in  his  closi't,  ht»  is  the  very 
spirit  <»f  Torvisin,  inoviiij;  nil  whose  luMirts  he  can  convert  to  the  sup- 
|K»rt  of  the  pension  list,  or  the  revival  of  our  rotten  Ixjroughs. 

‘  Upm  the  whole,  then,  can  any  «me  read  what  has  lK*en  submitted 
above  of  the  actual  rrorkin^  of  our  State-Church,  in  the  diocese  of 
C»louci*ster,  and  fail  to  see  the  utter  impossihilitv  t>f  such  a  C'hnrch 
availing  the  pMiple  of  such  a  relij^ion  as  ours?  With  so  many  motives 
to  make  it  secondary  with  a  sensual  or  lazy  priestluHRl,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  man  and  the  C’lergyman  should  be  at  per|>etnal  variance  ? 

If  we  will  confess  the  fact,  the  C'hnrch,  as  a  part  of  the  old  Tory 
machinery,  is  obsolete ;  an<l  to  exp»ct  that  Christianity  should  breathe 
a  healthful  air  in  a  T<»rv  C'hnrch,  were  as  visionary  as  to  look  for  ra¬ 
tional  rdx'rty  under  a  Tory  Ciovernment. 

‘  Our  C^hiirch  is  a  corporation,  uncontrolled  by  the  people,  and  needs 
reformation  prt'cisi'ly  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  municipal  bodies 
which  your  Lordshij)  has  Ikvii  at  pains  to  reinstate  in  their  p)pular 
rights.*  T  he  end  of  all  corp>rations  ought  to  Ik*  the  public  gocxl,  I 
whether  it  In?  a  priestloKKl,  a  vestry,  a  town-ctuincil,  or  the  great  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  nation.  At  j)resent  the  people  have  no  more  assurance  for  a 
resjwctable  clergyman  lK*ing  promoted,  than  a  bad  one  removed.  All 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  officious.' 

‘  No  State,  then,  can  have  a  right  to  alter  or  modify  the  original  re¬ 
sponsible  constitution  of  the  C'hnrch  any  more  than  to  tamper  with  the 
religion  itself.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  the  unerring  Architect, 
and  it  is  impiety  to  add  or  to  diminish.  “  The  authority  of  Hishops,"  as 
the  hnirned  Owen  observes,  in  alluding  to  the  corruptions  flowing  from 
the  first  councils  and  symnls,  “  issued  at  length  in  such  a  constitution 
of  churches,  and  such  laws  for  the  government  of  them,  as  exalted  the 
canon  law  into  the  room  of  the  Scrii)ture,  and  utterly  destroyed  the 
true  nature  of  the  ('hurch,  and  all  the  discipline  required  therein.” 
All  that  comes  down  to  ns  of  the  crimes  of  tne  C'lergy  w’as  derived 
from  this  single  deviation  ;  and  that  our  Reformed  C'hnrch  does  not 
abuse  its  p>wer  to  the  same  extent,  we  have  to  thank  the  popular 
check,  small  as  it  is,  which  we  derive  from  toleration  and  the  press. 
These  Ixmefits,  however,  are  far  short  of  those  secured  by  the  primitive 
congregjitional  interference.  They  are  only  ex-jx)xt  facto  benefits,  and 
render  no  prt*ventive  service  in  restniining  the  will,  while  the  corrupt 
deed,  or  the  duty  to  In?  omitted,  is  in  contemplation.  They  are  useful 
only  as  glosses  on  a  Clergyman’s  post  conduct,  which  are  soon  equally 
disregarded  by  the  actor  and  forgotten  by  the  public.  Sixteen  cen¬ 
turies  of  hierarchs  are  a  pretty  fair  experiment  for  proving,  by  their 
fruits,  whether  the  primitive  C'hnrch  constitution  has  been  fairly 
copied.  One  thing  is  undeniable— -either  there  is  something  radically 
amiss  in  our  copy,  which  obstructs  the  diffusion  of  religion,  or  it  was 
not  meant  to  lie  ({iffiisetl.  If  the  Christianity  handed  down  to  us  be 
the  authentic  Christianity,  we  are  assuredly  not  Christians.  No  one 
could  lie  more  opjxised  to  an  uncontrolled  hierarchy  than  Bacon.  In 
his  work,  on  the  Pacification  of  the  C'hurch,  it  is  one  of  his  heaviest 
complaints  that  “  the  Bishop  giveth  orders  n/o«e,  excommunicateth 
ntonc,  judgeth  n/owc— a  thing,”  he  adds,  almost  wholly  without  ex- 
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ample  in  good  guveruuieiit."  Will  the  reverend  bench  maintain,  that 
iiniTring  Wisdom  could  have  aanctioni^d  the  existence  of  a  power 
which  man's  reason  discerns  to  be  objectionable  ? 

‘  From  the  deviation  which  gave  the  Church  an  irresponsible  Clergy, 
all  the  evils  we  complain  of  have  flowed.  I  have  set  forth  these  eviU 
only  in  a  few  unselect  cases,  falling  casually  under  notice,  within  the 
compass  of  three  or  four  parishes.  My  owm  parish  was  quite  enough. 
Within  that  limited  space  all  the  horrors  of  non-residence  have  been 
exhibited . * 

<  I  shall  be  called  nn  innovator,  which  of  all  charges  is  the  least 
founded.  To  do  me  justice,  1  am  in  the  strictest  sense  a  conservative, 
heartily  op))osed  to  all  the  Apostle  condemns  in  his  rebuke  of  such  as 
are  “  given  to  change.”  The  Church,  as  founded  by  Christ,  is  the 
solitary  institution  that  does  not  admit  of  innovation,  unless  the 
creature  may  mend  the  works  of  the  Creator.  The  constitution  of 
nature  itself,  and  of  Christ's  Church,  are  from  the  same  hand  ;  and  we 
might  us  reasonably  hope  to  reap  fruit,  while  the  husbandman  in  hit 
operations  reverses  the  order  of  the  seasons,  as  look  for  the  fruits  of 
Christianity  while  we  disturb  the  arrangement  of  its  Author.  I  am, 
in  fact,  dragging  back  the  innovator — and  that  innovator  no  other  than 
the  Church  herself — to  the  long-deserted  path  ;  leading  back  the  sheep 
to  their  proper  pasturage.  Christ  alone  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
Church  state,  (not  State-Church,)  its  only  Lau'-giver.  (James  iv.  12; 
Isa.  xxxii.  22.)  He  huildeth  his  own  house  (1  Cor.  xii.  5  ;  Rom.  xii. 
(i,  8) ;  he  g*ave  directions  for  its  administration  (Eph.  iv.  11,  13;  xi. 
12.) ;  and  he  conferred  all  authority  upon  those  who  were  to  minister 
and  rule  in  his  Church.  The  Apostles  themselves  did  not  venture  to 
innovate  on  the  Church  as  founded  by  our  Saviour.  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20 ;  2  Cor.  i.  24 ;  iv.  5.) 

*  The  grand  reform  desiderated,  it  cannot  lie  too  often  repeated  or 
too  strongly  enforced,  is  a  responsible  Clergy,  to  which  ought  to  be 
added  a  School  establishment  for  the  peasantry,  with  responsible 
teachers ;  teachers,  I  mean,  as  responsible  to  the  Clergj’  as  the  Clergy 
to  their  parishioners.  The  reception  of  my  proposal  of  a  {}arish  li¬ 
brary  by  the  llishop,  is  decisive,  that  private  individuals,  however  well 
disposed,  can  do  very  little  good.  By  making  the  care  of  the  schools 
j'.art  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Clergy,  there  will  be  the  same  security 
for  an  active  schoolmaster  as  an  active  pastor.  These  institutions 
must  work  together,  or  the  advantages  of  both  are  lost.  Without  a 
responsible  Clergy,  all  our  reformations  are  valueless.  Though  my 
Lord  Grey  lopjH^d  off  supernumerary  dignities  by  the  dozen,  swept  olf 
every  fragment  of  ecclesiastical  exaction,  and  yet  failed  to  secure  a 
responsible  Clergy ;  yea,  though  the  Bishops  visited  the  parishes  once 
in  three  years,  and  the  Vicar  resided  on  his  vicarage ;  if  the  Clergy 
are  not  responsible,  the  Church  is  but  a  name.  These  people  are  now 
convinced  that  they  must  be  taught  their  religion,  if  they  are  to  be 
saved  by  their  religion ;  which  cannot  be  hoped  w’here  the  pastor  is  not 
responsible.  Dr.  Chalmers  may  trust  me,  there  is  not  one  reflecting 
man  in  England,  who  is  in  the  least  carried  away  by  his  eloquence  to 
believe,  that,  without  having  learned  his  religion,  he  can  be  saved  by 
the  learning  of  his  priest.  They  will  no  longer  believe  their  salvation 
vor.  XII. — x.s.  G 
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eiicloHeti  ill  a  Sunday'H  hoiniiy*  us  u  free  passport  to  heaven.  No 
lunger  will  they  view  the  \'icar  us  their  faith  and  justiheatiun,  the 
iierfornier  of  their  j;o<k1  w'orks,  and  the  eschewer  of  their  bad.  They 
Wpin  to  lielieve  that  they  cannot  know  by  other  men's  understandings, 
any  more  than  see  with  other  men's  eyes.  So  much  truth  as  we  com¬ 
prehend,  just  so  much  we  have,  and  not  one  tittle  beyond.  To  believe 
the  people  content  to  have  their  spiritual  necessities  satisfied  thus 
riV/iriously,  we  might  as  well  believe  them  happy  in  the  absence  of 
their  |H*rsonal  ale,  provided  his  reverence's  tankard  be  full,  and  feeding 
contentedly  in  the  idea  that  he  enjoys  his  daily  joint,  though  they 
have  had  the  last  |>otatoe  ravished  by  the  proctor. 

‘  The  proposed  alterations  respi»cting  the  lentfxyralitics  of  the  Church, 
which  engross  the  legislature,  are  all  most  praiseworthy.  But  there 
are  other  things  as  important.  The  gospel  was  not  given  for  endowing 
Churches.  Peace  and  goodwill  towards  men  were  not  sent  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  taxation,  ns  a  means  of  giving  meat  and  drink  to  the  laziest 
portion  of  society  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Whatever  the  State- 
Church  Clergy  may  think,  there  are  spiritual  things  pertaining  to  the 
gospel  as  well  as  temporal,  duties  to  be  performed  as  well  as  wages  to 
be  received,  or  we  have  no  right  to  wonder  at  tlie  march  of  crime  and 
scepticism  of  which  the\  plain.' 

‘  If  we  have  a  State-Church,  the  people  must  have  something  more 
substantial  to  dejM*nd  upon,  to  avail  rational  beings  of  rational  views 
of  their  immortal  hopes.  It  is  among  the  first  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  state  to  jnit  them  in  the  way  of  this  information ;  and,  in  a 
humane  point  of  view,  the  very  first  of  the  acts  of  charity  and  true 
philanthropy.  A  little  while,  and  we,  t(H),  shall  stand  in  need  of  its 
consolations,  when  the  approaching  term  of  life  will  shut  out  from  us 
the  8lipj>ery  vanities  of  these  scenes,  with  all  the  delusive  emptiness 
of  mere  intellectual  attainment.  Our  dependence  must  then  be  placed, 
not  upon  human  acquirement,  but  on  the  sincerity  with  which  we 
have  striven  to  lienefit  our  kind.  Yours,  my  Lord,  is  a  responsible 
stewardship,  whether  I  regard  your  position,  or  the  talents  with  which 
you  have  U'en  entrusted.  Let  not  then  the  last  days  of  your  useful 
labours  pass  away  without  redeeming  the  promise  of  your  life,  by 
obtaining  for  the  people  the  full  blessings  of  our  religion.  Reform  in 
the  Church  is  called  for — radical,  substantial  reform — not  only  in  a 
fiscal,  but  a  religious  view.  It  is  called  for  by  every  reflecting  person 
in  the  empire,  who  has  not  some  interest  to  serve  by  his  connivance, 
or  his  opposition.  Forbid  it  that  the  Canter  should  say,  as  the  Canter 
has  said,  that  the  fruit  of  your  patriotic  exertions  ana  great  abilities 
has  been  confined  to  the  paltry  concerns  of  this  life.  It  is  expected 
at  this  crisis,  that  you  should  shew  you  deem  Christianity  as  something 
more  than  a  piece  of  State  policy  ;  though  even  in  a  legislative  sense, 
where  is  there  such  a  code  of  morals  for  securing  every  blessing,  social, 
political,  and  domestic?'  pp.  35 — 73. 


'Die  enemies  of  Christianity  are  accustomed  to  depreciate  the 
evidence  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  even  such  as  were  converted 
to  the  faith  from  paganism,  ns  though  their  testimony  was  er 
parte  and  suspicious.  Thus,  the  evidence  of  the  heathen  Taci- 
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lus  or  the  Jew  Josephus,  is  deemed  of  more  weight  than  that 
of  Luke,  or  Clement,  or  Justin  Martyr.  This  is  as  illogical  as 
it  is  unjust.  A  similar  prejudice  manifests  itself  when  an  Epis* 
copalian  of  the  Establishment  attaches  himself  to  some  Noncon¬ 
formist  communion  :  he  becomes  henceforth  only  a  Dissenting 
witness!  We  do  not  know  any  other  way  in  which  the  force  of 
Sir  Arthur  Faulkner’s  testimony  can  be  invalidateil,  than  by 
called  him — a  Dissenter.  But  he  says  that  he  is  not  one  ;  that 
he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  determined, 
if  he  can,  to  remain  such,  'rhere  are,  we  believe,  thousands  of 
Churchmen  of  his  way  of  thinking,  whom  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  unwilling  to  disown. 

Mr.  Ward  is  not  only  no  Dissenter,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can.  find, 
connected  with  Dissenters,  but  he  was  bred  up  in  Toryism,  and 
has  always  ranked  among  cautious  reformers,  or  something  be¬ 
tween  a  conservative  and  a  liberal.  His  speech,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  great  mischief;  in  that  sense  only,  it  is  radical. 
He  speaks  out  nobly  ;  and  to  his  conclusions,  we  venture  to  say, 
after  all  the  special  pleadings,  and  shilly-shallying  of  ministers 
and  ex-ministers,  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  and  petitioning, 
and  threatened  or  actual  collisions,  the  Parliament  of  these  kinf^- 
doins  must  at  last  bring  itself.  Whether  it  will  stop  there,  is 
doubtful.  The  ‘colossal  injustice  of  the  Irish  Church’  not  only 
cannot  be  permanently  upheld  in  all  its  magnitude,  but  the  claims 
of  the  Kqmish  Church  to  a  legal  provision,  on  the  principle  upon 
which  alone  State  Establishments  can  be  defended,  are  so  strong, 
that  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  ultimately  evaded,  but  by 
placing  the  Episcopalian  Protestants  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  other  denominations,  and  leaving  each  form  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  to  the  free  working  of  the  voluntary  principle. 

Mr.  Ward  hints  at  the  adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  system  of  France,  by  which,  in  the  budget  of  ever)' year, 
provision  is  made  for  the  clergymen  of  every  congregation  of 
Christians,  without  distinction  of  religious  opinions,  who  notify 
their  existence  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  We  are  not  sure 
that  Burke  and  many  other  politicians  of  his  school,  would  not 
favour  a  compromise  of  this  kind.  The  system  is  described  as 
working  well,  by  preventing  rivalry  between  the  different  sects, 
and  ensuring  a  full  measure  of  religious  instruction  to  the  people. 
The  Government  of  this  country  may  be  considered  as  iiaving 
acted,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  this  principle,  by  the  annual 
grants  of  the  Regitim  donum  to  the  Arianized  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland,  and  by  the  sums  voted  to  the  Popish  college  of  May- 
nooth.  Much  might  be  plausibly  urged  in  favour  of  the  system, 
as  at  least  more  equitable  than  the  exclusive  system,  granting  a 
state  provision  of  any  kind  to  be  expetlient  or  defensible.  But 
this  we  do  not  grant ;  and  it  is,  jicrhaps,  one  of  the  most  decisive 
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objections  that  can  be  urged  against  ecclesiastical  establisliments, 
that,  in  order  to  he  politically  just,  they  must  be  theologically 
vicious,  by  indifferently  countenancing  all  religious  opinions ; — 
that  they  must  be  either  latitudinarian  or  intolerant. 

Mr.  Ward  justly  maintains,  that  Governments  are  not  en¬ 
trusted,  either  by  original  or  by  delegated  right,  with  deter¬ 
mining  the  frufh  of  religious  o])inions.  The  same  principle  that 
led  the  Government  of  the  Stuarts  to  concede  to  the  Scotch  a 
Presbyterian  establishment,  though  not  till  after  fifty  years  of 
oppression  and  suffering,  because  IVeshyterianism  was  the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  the  people, — would,  he  contends,  require,  that, 
in  the  future  distribution  of  church  pro])erty  in  Ireland,  a  similar 
regard  should  he  shewn  to  the  religion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Irish. 

*  If  I  am  told/  he  proceeds  to  say»  ‘  that  this  religion  is  not  the 
true  religion,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  political  expediency 
the  sacred  interests  of  Trutli, —  I  again  deny  the  fact.  I  say  that  with 
Truth,  as  Legislators,  we  have  lujthing  to  do !  We  have  to  look  to 
Civil  Unity  alone,  as  the  basis  of  the  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  ;  and  if  we  once  wander  from  this  strong  ground,  there 
is  no  ])redicting  the  consequences,  which  must  ensue  ?  Who  is  to  he 
the  Judge  of  Truth,  excej)t  One,  to  wlnmi,  in  this  world,  there  can 
be  noupptul!  Where  is  the  source  of  Truth,  except  in  that  Sacred 
Volume,  from  which,  in  all  times, — aye,  even  down  to  the  present 
day, — the  most  opposite  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  upon  points  of 
diH:trine,  at  least,  by  tlie  wisest,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  con¬ 
scientious,  of  mankind  !  LiMtk  at  the  consequences,  again,  of  adopting 
this  principle !  If  we  maintain  the  Established  Religion  to  be  the 
only  true  Religion,  the  State  must  follow  up  this  doctrine!  It  must 
enact  Test  Laws  for  its  protectiini.  It  must  put  down  all  who  nject 
it !  Sir,  it  was  in  the  name  of  Truth  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
established  ;  and  Louis  XI\’^.  was  never  more  intimately  convinced  of 
the  Truth  of  his  Religion,  than  when  he  dt*solated  the  fairest  Provinces 
of  France  in  its  name,  by  the  revocation  of  the  Pklict  of  Nantes! 
These  were  the  effects  of  maintaining  the  Established  Religion  to  l)e 
the  true  Religion  in  Catholic  I'ountries.  Hut  let  us  not  forget,  Pro¬ 
testants  as  we  are,  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Truth  that  Ireland  was 
cursed  with  the  Penal  Laws !  Sir,  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  this 
hateful  topic ;  but  w'hen  1  see — and  I  d<»  not  use  the  term  irreverently 
— how  in  this  case  at  Ic.ast,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  have  l)een  visited 
upon  the  children,  unto  the  third,  and  fourth,  generation — when  I 
see  what  a  plentiful  crop  of  strife,  of  disorganization,  and  of  blood, 
has  bt*en  borne  by  the  seed  sown  in  when  the  attempt  was  made 

to  degrade,  and  brutalize,  the  whole  Catholic  population,  by  a  series 
of  legislative  enactments —  I  find  that  there  cannot  be  a  man  in  the  as¬ 
sembly,  which  1  am  now  addrt*ssing,  w’ho  would  ever  apiin  consent  to 
sully  the  pagt's  of  our  Statute  H<M»k  by  unjust,  and  partial,  laws, 
enacted  in  the  name  of  Truth. 

*  If  I  am  told  that  the  people  of  England  are  not  prepared  for  the 
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adoption  of  such  principles  as  these,  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  use* 
less  to  moot  them  here,  because  they  will  never  receive  the  sanction  of 
another  branch  of  the  Legislature, — I,  once  more,  deny  the  fact  I 
*  The  jKHJple  of  Kngland  are  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Justice,  and  of  religious  toleration,  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  terms;  and,  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  ought  neither  to  court,  nor  to  fear,  its  op- 
ixtsition  !  Let  this  House  but  discharge  its  own  duties  honestly;— 
let  it  place  itself  in  the  van  of  public  opinion,  instead  of  lagging,  tar¬ 
dily,  Indiind  ; — let  it,  above  all,  redeem  that  Pledge,  which  it  has  so 
recently,  and  so  solemnly  given, — “  to  remove  all  just  cause*  of  com¬ 
plaint  I/I  Ireland^  and  to  promote  all  welUconstdervd  measures  of  im- 
fnvrvmcntf — and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  its  influence  will  lie 
irresistible  !  *  lizard j  pp.  iU>,  31. 

In  much  of  this,  we  ncetl  not  say  that  we  cordially  concur.  *  If 
‘  it  Ik?  a  right  of  kings  and  rulers  to  prescribe  the  creed  and  man- 
‘  ncr  of  worship,  with  its  appendages,  to  their  subjects,  and  to 
‘  enforce  their  concurrence,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of  all 
‘  kings,  for  they  all  think,  or  profess  to  think,  their  own  religion 
‘  to  he  the  true  religion.’  Such  is  the  admission  of  Mr.  Scott, 
the  Commentator,  who  felt  the  difficulty, — wc  say  tin?  impossi¬ 
bility  of  evading  the  inference.  Dean  Milner,  however,  says : 

‘  Nothing  can  justify  the  magistrate  in  establishing  a  false  reli* 

‘  gion.’  If  so,  nothing  can  justify  him  in  establishing  a  true  one. 
Dean  Balguy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  defending  religious  Esta¬ 
blishments,  fairly  says :  ‘  I  mean  to  defend  not  Popery  only,  but 
‘  Paganism  itself.  I  mean  to  defend  cilery  established  religion 
‘  under  heaven.’  Here,  again,  we  have  a  radical  and  irreconcilc- 
able  contrariety  of  principle  between  the  advocates  of  Establish¬ 
ments, — as  total  an  opposition  as  can  exist  between  those  who 
maintain  and  those  who  deny  the  lawfulness  of  a  legislative  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  But  surely,  few 
(.’hurchmen  would  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  King  of  Naples 
has  a  right  to  establish  Popery  in  his  dominions,  or  the  Ottoman 
Emperor  to  establish  in  Turkey  the  Mohammedan  Church;  or 
that  the  King  of  (ireat  Britain  was  not  justified  in  establishing 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada.  Then  why  not  in  Ire¬ 
land  ?  Do  truth  and  falsehood  vary  with  the  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude?  All  the  ingenuity  in  the  world  cannot  fui^ish  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  this  fair  question.  An  Establishment,  to  be  either 
just  or  politically  useful,  must  rest,  as  Mr.  Ward  contends,  upon 
‘  the  broad  basis  of  population;’  and  he  calls  upon  Dissenters  to 
sanction  this  principle.  Dissenters  cannot  sanction  it,  because 
they  deny  at  once  the  lawfulness  of  establishing  a  false  religion, 
and  the  civil  utility,  as  well  as  religious  expetliency,  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  true  religion.  Because  tney  would  deem  it  criminal  to 
establish  Popery  in  Ireland,  although  the  religion  of  the  nation, 
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they  are  compelled  to  deem  it  wrong  to  establish  Protestantism 
in  defiance  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  too,  that  Establishments 
are  far  better  adapted  to  fortify  and  perpetuate  error,  than  to  aid 
in  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  tnat  unendowed  Po|>ery  has 
gained  upon  established  Protestantism,  they  are  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  religion  and  sound  policy  alike  recommend  the 
total  al)olition  of  an  ecclesiastical  Establishment,  which  has  so 
singularly  failed  to  answer  either  its  religious  or  its  political  pur¬ 
pose. 

Whether  Mr.  Ward  would  go  tliis  length  with  us,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  we  hope  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  sound  and  pious 
Protestants  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  who  would  prefer  that 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Irish  Establishment  should  be 
secularized,  rather  than  appropriated,  in  part,  to  the  endowment 
of  either  Socinianism  or  Po|>ery.  Let  them  not  wonder  if  what, 
as  an  alternative,  would  seem  to  them  preferable,  is  deemed  by 
us,  for  the  interest  of  religion,  positively  desirable. 

In  further  proof  that  the  pending  controversy  does  not  lie  be¬ 
tween  (Hiurchinen  and  Dissenters,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  the  liberal  sentiments  expressed  by  some  even  of  the 
clerical  body,  who  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  party  animosity. 
We  have  before  us  a  Sermon  addressed  by  a  Country  Clergyman 
to  his  Parishioners,  and  issued  from  a  provincial  press,  which 
exhibits  so  amiable  and  catliolic  a  spirit,  and  does  so  much  honour 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  preacher,  that  we  are  happy  in 
having  the  opportunity  of  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  I'urner,  the  incumbent  of  Harley,  near  lioyston, 
is,  we  understand,  the  son  of  Dr.  Turner,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and 
late  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  In  a  prefatory 
address,  he  alludes  with  great  kindness  to  the  Dissenters  with 
whom  circumstances  have  ])laced  him  in  immediate  connexion, 
and  whom  he  has  found,  by  practical  experience,  to  be  ‘  not  so 
‘  bigoted  to  their  creed,  or  so  hostile  to  the  Church,  as  to  refuse 

*  their  co-opcTation  with'  him,  ‘  in  any  means  by  which  the  know- 
‘  ledge  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  can  be  extended  u})on  earth.'  And 
he  avows  his  conviction,  that  if  other  ministers  of  his  Church 
‘  would  divest  themselves  of  party  bigotry,  and,  instead  of  regard- 

*  ing  Dissenters  in  their  parish  as  opponents  and  encroachers, 

*  would  call  u|K)n  them  as  fellow  Christians  to  unite  in  the  s])irit 
‘  of  Christian  charity,  such  calls  would  in  few  cases  be  unheeded 
‘  or  unanswered.'  His  aim  is,  in  this  publication,  to  excite 
among  Dissenters  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  the  Church,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  conviction  on  their  minds,  that  ‘  a  large  majority  of  the 

*  Establishment  are  really  anxious  that  she  should  be  supported, 

‘  not  from  self-interested  and  worldly  niotives,  but  because  they 

‘  think,  honestly  and  sincerely,  that  true  religion  and  all  the  tern-  . 
‘  poral  benefits  to  society  attendant  on  her  train,  may  by  such 
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"  means  be  largely  diffused  among  mankind.'  And  with  this 
view,  be  is  induced  publicly  to  declare,  ^  that  some  alteration  in 
her  government,  some  better  adaptation  to  the  religious  wants 
*  of  the  people,  her  own  stability,  no  less  than  the  temper  of  the 
‘  times,  imperiously  demands.' 

‘  That  an  honest  reformation  will  be  effected  in  her  by  the  present 
government,  1  must  confess  that,  individually)  1  doubt ;  and  I  cannot 
think  my  doubts  unreasonable,  when  I  see  that  the  head  of  that  go¬ 
vernment  has  exhihite<l,  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother,  not  the  fair 
promotion  to  which  private  excellence  of  character  might  justly  be 
considered  to  entitle  so  near  a  relative  of  the  Prime  IVlinister,  but  a 
greedy  and  a  grasping  continuation  of  the  very  system  of  ecclesiastical 
jobbing,  which  out  of  office  he  denounced.  And  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  I  look  at  the  mode  in  which  the  measure  for  the  relief  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  as  to  the  marriage  ceremonvi  has  so  lately  been  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  above  all,  at  the  spirit  in  which  the  ministers  and  their 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  met  a  motion  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  I  must  say  I  have 
neither  much  reliance  on  their  wisdom,  or  much  confidence  in  their 
honesty*  They  may  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  they  are  compelled ;  the 
love  of  place  ensures  this ;  but  they  are  not  willing,  judging  by  their 
acts,  to  go  to  the  root  of  evils,  and  attack  the  main  causes  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  The  consequence  of  such  con¬ 
duct,  revelation,  no  less  than  reason,  has  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
patch  of  new  cloth  placed  upon  the  old  garment,  can  only  tend  to  make 
the  rent  worse ;  and  1  am  confident  the  Church  is  in  more  danger  from 
the  suppwt  of  false  friends,  than  she  is  from  all  the  bitterest  assaults  of 
her  declared  enemies.  Would  to  God,  that  I  could  see  reform  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  right  end  ;  hut,  whilst  plurality  and  non-residence  are 
charges  which  affect  our  rulers,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  gross  and 
crying  abuses  should  ever  Im;  effectually  corrected.  To  enforce  con¬ 
sistency  on  others,  they  must  first  he  consistent  themselves.  Whilst 
their  time  then  is  devoted  to  party  |K)litics,  or  occupied  in  courting  the 
smiles  of  ministerial  favour,  it  is  not  |K>ssible  that  they  shoula  pay 
that  attention  to  their  respective  dioceses  which  the  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church,  (they  should  never  be  disunited,) 
alike  require.  You  place  them,  as  was  eloquently  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  situations  where  they  are  expcised  to  some  of  the 
strongest  temptations  of  humanity,  and  then  forget  that  they  are  men. 
There  are  Sees  in  which  the  duties  of  a  Peer  in  parliament,  might  be 
made  reconcileable  with  their  duties  as  a  Bishop.  The  two  Arch¬ 
bishops,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  might,  by  no  very  material  alter¬ 
ations  in  their  present  functions,  be  admitted  into  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  and  thus  lend  the  aid  of  their  pure  and  holy  characters  to 
the  formation  of  our  laws  and  the  government  of  our  country.  But 
I  am  not  singular  in  my  opinion  from  many  of  my  brethren,  when  I 
say,  that  I  desire  to  see  the  Bishops,  as  a  body,  resign  their  places  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  care  not,  whether  they  are  ranged  on  the  side 
of  ministers  or  against  them  :  lie  it  which  way  it  will,  it  is  alike  dan- 
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geroiu  tu  liberty,  aiul  hurtful  to  the  Church.  An  honest  minister 
(lot's  not  want  t)ie  weaiKUi ;  a  corrupt  minister  should  not  have  it. 
Considering  then,  as  I  (lo,  this  to  l)e  the  first  step  in  C’hurch  reform, 
and  knowing  that  there  exists  an  unwillingness  to  express  that  opi¬ 
nion,  by  very  many  who,  nevertheless,  sincerely  entertain  it,  I  have 
ventured  candidly  and  explicitly  to  state  my  own  sentiments,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  minister  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  would  fain  encourage 
all  my  brethren,  who  agree  with  me,  no  longer  to  continue  silent,  or 
to  rest  content  with  such  temporizing  measures  as  the  moderation  of 
Dissenters  will  allow  the  (foverninent  to  get  off  with.  It  is  not  only 
their  grievaiuvs  we  want  t<i  hi*  redressed,  but  our  own  abuses  to  l)e 
corrected.  Let  us  call  then  for  a  reform,  as  honest,  and  as  radical  in 
our  ecclesiastical  ]>olicy,  as  has  lately  betui  efft'cted  in  our  civil. 

*  I  am  aware  that  what  are  popularly  (railed  the  friends  of  our 
Church,  will  rej('ct  my  opinions  with  abhorrence.  Hut  who,  I  ask, 
are  these  friends — are  not  many  of  them  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  ? 
In  what  manner  do  they,  at  the  present  moment,  regard  the  evange¬ 
lical  clergy  }  Atii  I  wrong,  then,  in  thinking  that  they  arc  friends  to 
her  as  a  c«»rrupt  Church  alone,  or  in  supposing  they  would  be  her  bit* 
terest  enemies,  were  she  once  purified  from  her  |)ollutions  }  Am  I 
uncharitable  when  I  sugg(‘st,  that  much  of  that  friendship  is  owing  to 
the  provision  which  she  now  enables  them  to  make  for  their  younger 
sons ;  and  that  the  v(»ice  of  many  a  Whig  and  Tory  lord  is  loud  in 
her  defenc(».  mainly  because  it  is  now  in  their  power  to  ennoble  and 
enrich  their  relatives,  by  the  assistance  of  her  wt'alth,  and  placing 
them  as  their  ]>olitical  de|HMidents  in  the  House  of  Lords  Do  a^vay 
with  this,  and  if  the  liistory  of  time's  gone  by,  at  all  enables  ns  to 
reason  upon  times  to  come,  would  they  not,  in  all  human  prolwibility, 
be  the  very  first  persons  to  join  in  any  measure  of  spoliation,  which 
would  place  the  revenues  of  our  establishment  within  their  own  pock¬ 
ets  }  That  there  is  a  spirit  of  religious  feeling  abroad,  which  would 
resist  this,  I  honestly  iR'lieve  ;  and  that  that  spirit  exists  largely 
amongst  the  Dissenters  as  a  IkkIv,  I  have  always  thought,  and  every 
day’s  exjM'rience  has  latterly  confirmed.  If  my  opinions  on  this  point 
are  erroiUMUis,  my  c'oncltisions  false,  1  c*an  only  say,  that  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  meml)ers  of  that  community  with  whom  I  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  by  circumstanci's,  have  been  such  favourable  instances  ;  whose 
conduct  has  evinccRl  any  thing  but  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Church, 
or  of  bigotry  towards  myself,  its  unworthy  minister.’  pp.  vi — xi. 

From  the  sermon  itself,  we  must  make  room  for  the  following 
extracts. 

‘  lliere  may,  probably,  and  there  does  exist  amongst  us,  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  religion,  which  I  have  no  intention  to  allude  to ;  but, 
whatever  that  difference  may  be,  I  feel  that  every  religious  mind  must 
give  one  common  answer  to  the  question  that  I  now  put.  Is  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus  essential  to  the  moral  welfare  of  socit'ty,  not  only  in  the 
ho{ies  it  luklds  out  to  us  in  a  world  to  come,  but  in  the  rules  by  which 
it  would  regulate  our  conduct  herc.^  If  it  l)e,  then,  as  many  of  you 
have  known  longer  and  lietter  than  I  do,  the  best  means  of  securing 
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our  ease  aiul  happiness  during  life,  and  the  cm/y  thing  which  can  bring 
UK  peace  and  joy  at  the  lust,  then  1  feel  all  our  differences  vanish  from 
mv  sight ;  and  whether  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  I  know  we  are  bound 
toother  in  one  common  link,  (cemented  by  a  Saviour's  blood,)  and 
that  the  primary  duty  of  us  all,  is,  the  extension  and  pro})agation  of 
his  religion :  and,  if  this  be  the  duty  of  individuals,  as  1  am  confident 
YOU  feel  it  is,  if  this  injunction  of  our  Lord  be  binding  upon  each  of 
iis,  in  the  humble  stations  which  we  hold  in  society,  then  i  conceive 
it  must  be  admitted  as  a  duty,  if  }>ossible,  more  imperative,  upon  every 
Christian  legislature,  to  adopt  means  for  the  extension  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  every  member  of  its  community.  A  neglect  in  this  ^)oint 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  as  far  as  I  can  reason  from  the  pa^  ot  my 
Hihle,  a  neglect,  for  which,  all  those  who  have  been  gifted  with  au¬ 
thority  on  earth,  will  be  called  to  a  severe  account  in  heaven.  In  this 
country,  that  principle  has  been  admitted,  and  a  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  has  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  I  talk  not 
of  its  application  here,  but  the  principle  on  which  1  recognize  an  esta¬ 
blished  Church,  is,  that  it  is  essential  for  a  Christian  state  to  find  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  for  all  its  members.  It  must  adopt,  therefore,  what 
it  conceives  to  be  the  purest  and  the  best  form  of  giving  that  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  without  oppressing  those  W'ho,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
be,  dissent  from  that  form,  all  its  energies  should- be  directed,  all  its 
encouragement  extended,  to  the  furtherance  of  those  means  which,  in 
the  humility  of  its  wisdom,  it  has  adopted.  I  know  that,  in  making 
such  assertions,  as  a  minister  of  the  favoured  religion,  1  may  meet 
with  the  accusation  of  bigotry  and  self  interest ;  but  inefficient  as  1 
feel,  to  explain  to  you  as  I  could  wish,  the  grounds  on  which  my  opi¬ 
nions  rest,  I  feel  too  confident  in  their  reason  and  strength,  to  fear 
that  any  incompetency  of  mine  should  ever  weaken  them.  And  I  will 
not  occupy  your  time,  by  bringing  forward  any  of  the  arguments  which 
the  learned  supporters  of  our  Church  have  so  copiously  adduced.  I 
am  aware  that  1  speak  to  many  on  this  occasion,  who  are  not  members 
of  our  community ;  I  address  you  not  then  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but,  I  do  address  you  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
as  men  whose  wish,  whose  object,  whose  desire  is,  to  have  your  mo¬ 
tives  and  your  conduct  ever  influenced  by  religion. 

‘  Throwing  away,  then,  all  the  arguments  of  theory,  I  w’ould  main¬ 
tain  the  necessity  of  a  Church  establishment,  from  the  practical  argu¬ 
ments  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  village  afford.  It  was 
my  lot,  when  called  to  the  station  1  now  bold,  to  find  a  rival  esta¬ 
blishment,  to  the  actual  utility  of  which,  it  is  in  my  power  now'  to 
speak.  Time  has  made  me  acquainted  with  many  of  its  members ;  and 
bigot  should  I  indeed  be,  were  I  to  refuse  to  say,  that  its  ministers  have 
engendered  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  given  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures  to  almost  all  their  followers  with  whom  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  converse  upon  the  subject,  or  w'hom  I  have  seen  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  called  upon  them  to  evince  that  piety,  or  look  to  those 
scriptures  for  support.  What  I  say  then  on  the  present  occasion,  God 
knows,  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  them ;  and  1  trust  I  have 
lieen  sufficiently  long  amongst  you,  to  render  any  such  declaration,  on 
my  part,  needless.  I  think  that  a  man's  religious  principles  are  not 
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to  vtHT  nbout  with  the  breath  of  every  passing  doctrine  ;  and  he  who, 
witlioiit  g(HKl  and  substantial  cuusi*,  ciuits  the  professions  which  he 
once  held,  is  indicting  an  injury  on  the  cause  of  religion  in  general, 
and  affording  an  example  which  the  light-minded,  the  wavering,  and 
the  irreligious  will  seldom  fail  to  make  a  bad  use  of.  To  the  man 
then  who  has  been  brought  up,  I  will  not  say  in  op|x>sition  to  the 
Church,  but  in  nonconformance  to  her  doctrines,  if  I  sec  the  fruits 
which  he  produces,  are  those  of  a  holy  and  religious  life,  I  should 
say,  in  the  language  of  Solomon,  **  Meddle  not  with  those  who 
are  given  to  change ;  and  I  trust  that  personal  vanity  will  never  lead 
me  to  wish,  any  more  than  at  this  minute  I  do,  that  my  congregation 
should  be  ever  swelled  at  the  expense  of  an  establishment,  to  whose 
moral  uses  I  can  offer  my  humble  but  willing  testimony. 

*  Hut  if  1  admit  that  much  piety  is  to  l)e  found  within  your  walls, 
there  is,  you  know,  quite  ns  well  as  I,  much  impiety  to  be  found  with¬ 
out  ; — many  a  field  in  which,  were  your  exertions  ten  times  more 
zealous  than  they  are,  as  far  as  human  probability  can  reach,  those 
exertions  would  be  for  ever  useless.  To  every  voluntary  member  of 
your  communion,  your  ministers  can  s|K'ak  in  the  language  of  admo¬ 
nition  and  ri'proof ;  but  with  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  their  au¬ 
thority,  there  is  no  connecting  tie  ;  and  if  the  legislature  of  the  coun¬ 
try  did  not  provide  the  means,  there  must  be  many  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  wnose  ]H'culiar  duty  it  was  to  feed  them  with  the  living 
waters  of  eternal  life.  Hut,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  not  only  to  plough  upon  a  willing  soil ;  I  am  not 
only  concerned  with  those  who  arc  in  communion  with  my  Church 
here,  and  many  of  whom  I  trust  to  nu«t  in  a  happier  communion  in 
heaven,  but  I  am  l)ound  also  to  extend  any  benefit,  whether  of  tem¬ 
poral  or  moral  gocnl,  in  my  |K)wer  to  confer,  to  all  whom  the  law  has 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  my  ministry.  Those  benefits  may  be,  as 
they  are  I  know  in  many  cases,  rejected  and  despised,  but  such  re¬ 
jection  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of  what  1  say ;  and  the  laws  of 
our  country  have  placed  me  here  the  religious  servant  of  you  all, 
whose  assistance  and  advice  it  is  in  your  |M)wer  to  claim,  not  as  a 
favour,  but  a  right.  The  state  has  so  far  complied  with  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  text,  and  evinceil  its  love  of  Christ,  that  it  has  not  left 
the  care  of  your  souls  to  chance  and  casualty,  but,  as  far  as  in  its 
|)owcr,  has  found  the  mi^ns  of  having  all  his  sheep  here  fed.  Al¬ 
though,  then,  u{H)n  the  present  occasion,  I  sjx^k  to  many  who  are  not 
memlicrs  of  our  Church,  I  honestly  lielieve,  that  I  spealc  to  men  who 
are  not  so  clouded  by  prejudice,  so  blinded  by  bigotry,  as  not  to  admit 
the  moral  utility  of  this  principle.  Hut  you  will  here  say,  perhaps, 
the  principle  is  g<xKl,  but  the  practice  is  deficient.  This  is  neither  the 
place  or  the  time  for  me  to  allude  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  cause 
of  such  deficiencies,  or  to  suggest  what  I  conceive  should  be  their  re¬ 
medies.  Hut  I  am  willing  to  say  now',  w'hat  I  am  ready  to  say  at  all 
times,  and  Ix'fore  all  persons,  that  the  sole  principle  on  which  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  justice  <»f  a  ('hurch  establishment  is,  that  it  d<x?s  contribute 
to  the  moral  w  elfare  of  society,  d<M's  comply  with  the  injunction  of  the 
text,  dws  feed  the  sheep  of  C’hrisl.’  pp.  b — 12. 
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Our  readers  will  olwerve,  that  this  sermon  was  preached  in  aid 
t»f  the  funds  for  huildiii^  churches  and  chapels,  and  was  therefore 
an  apjH'al  to  the  voluntary  generosity  of  the  audience,  involving  a 
tleparturc  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  an  Establishment, 
which  is  that  of  compulsory  payment.  Of  this  we  shall  say  more 
presently.  Mr.  Stebbing’s  sermon  was  preached  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  is  characterized  by  a  kindred  spirit  of  amiable  and 
enlightened  liberality,  combined  with  a  fine  tone  of  evangelical 
piety.  It  is  an  excellent  and  an  eloquent  sermon ;  an  eloquent 
defence  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister ;  an  eloquent, 
though  undesigned,  condemnation  of  the  Establishment.  The  text 
is  udwcn  from  Psal.  cxxvii.  1.  Afrer  urging  the  claims  of  the 
Church  to  the  veneration  and  support  of  the  people,  Mr.  Stebbing 
priK'eeds  to  lament,  that  the  principle  of  the  text  has  not  been 
sufficiently  remembered  by  the  builders  of  the  house. 

*  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  many  years,  the  building  of  the 
house  w'us  not  carried  on  as  if  the  Lord  was  to  lie  the  great  Master- 
huilder  of  the  edifice ;  and  this  more  especially  because  the  articles  of 
the  church  were  not  taken  by  its  ministers  as  the  rule  of  their  preach¬ 
ing  ;  or  in  plainer  terms,  because  the  Gos])el  was  not  given  in  its  whole 
substance  as  the  nourishment  of  the  people.  The  church  of  Koine  has 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  too  precious  a 
thing  for  the  unconsccrated  laity  :  the  church  of  England  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  saying,  that  the  inexpressibly  holy  and  comforting  doc¬ 
trines  of  justification  by  faith,  of  spiritual  renewal,  of  the  in-dwelling 
of  Christ  in  the  heart,  that  is,  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  scriptural  truth, 
\vn&  to  be  kept  hack,  and  only  the  moralities  presented  ; — the  body 
which,  without  the  Spirit,  though  it  were  the  body  of  Christ  himself, 
is  dead.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  profound  thankfulness  to  church¬ 
men,  that  we  seem  to  have  passed,  in  this  matter,  from  under  the 
shadow  of  darkness ;  for  everywhere  now  may  the  Gos]>el  be  hud,  if  it 
be  sought  for :  there  is  no  shamefacedness  shown  at  the  mention  of 
Christ :  divine  grace,  the  experience  of  its  power,  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  furnish  topics  which  the  preacher  may  now  handle  in  lan¬ 
guage  familiar  to  his  hearers ;  and  the  opened  sanctuary  thus  pours 
forth  again  the  light  treasured  behind  its  altars.' 

*  But  the  Church  still  suffers  in  its  strength  from  the  faults  of  its 

own  members . If  I  may  pass  from  considerations  of  this  kind  to 

others  which  belong  to  |)oiuts  of  a  more  temperal  nature,  1  must  freely 
state  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  that  recognition  of  the  building 
of  the  house  of  God  in  the  disposal  of  the  church's  wealth,  which  we 
might  l(M>k  to  see  in  a  land  like  this.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  general  principle  which  should  prevail  in  the  management  if 
restiurces  given  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
Christ's  religion  ;  but  obvious  as  it  is,  that  to  support  an  efficient  and 
independent  l)ody  of  ministers  is  the  first  grand  object  for  which  the 
wealth  of  a  Church  should  [be  expended,  we  find  that,  in  our  apostolic 
establishment,  the  same  feaiful  vice  has  long  prevailed,  which  lent  a 
jwwerful  hand  to  the  ruin  of  earlier  churches.  It  is  no  trifling  thing 
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to  a  genuine  churchman,  to  sec  simony  allowed,  by  a  mere  quirk  of  law, 
to  practiK*  its  infamous  arts  undisturbed  ;  still  less  is  it  so  to  know  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  worse  spi'cit's  of  simony  than  that  which  carries  on 
its  trathc  by  money,  because  it  is  a  bolder  vice,  and  has  its  chief  seat 
in  the  highest  places  of  national  jniwer ; — I  mean  the  simony  of  poli¬ 
tical  patronage  ;  that  which,  for  the  |)roniise  of  so  much  help  in  the 
support  of  a  ]mrticiilar  measure,  will  give  so  many  thousand  souls  over 
to  tne  charge  of,  |)erhaps,  the  mast  worldly-minded,  and  the  most  un¬ 
learned  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  ^fhe  dire  spirit  of  antichrist 
UTis  never  more  clearly  exhibited,  in  the  worst  iieritnls  of  Homan  cor- 
niption,  than  it  has  been  in  the  unchecketl  use  which  the  government 
of  this  country,  or  the  agents  of  government  in  their  sevend  degrec^s, 
have  been  allowinl  to  make  of  Church  patronage  to  carry  their  ends. 
In  some  instances,  it  may  l>e  feared,  the  sin  of  the  politician  is  in- 
fecteil  the  ruling  members  of  the  Church  itself ;  and  the  ctnlar  and  the 
gold  of  the  temple  have  been  taken  away,  even  by  those  who  dwell 
therein,  to  satistv  the  labourer  who  was  not  worthy  of  the  meanest 
hire.  This  certainly  has  not  been  a  recognition  of  the  precept  that, 
**  Kxcept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it 
for  it  has  distinctly  proved  that,  in  the  one  instance,  the  w’ealth  which 
the  giuierous  piety  of  our  ancestors  consecrated  on  the  altar  of  Christ, 
which  generation  after  generation  has  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  which 
was  given  that  the  Church  might  not  want  a  seemly  vesture  w'hen  it 
has  kings  for  its  nursing  fathers,  and  mighty  nations  to  worship  in  its 
ouirts, — it  has  plainly  been  shewn  that,  in  tfie  one  instance,  the  wealth 
given  for  this  noble  end  has  been  taken  and  employed  ns  a  vile  and 
common  bribt* ;  and  that,  in  the  other,  a  favouritism  which  it  would 
have  Imhui  unimtriotic  to  exercise  in  respect  to  the  meanest  political 
offices,  has  taken  by  the  hand  men  of  low  capacity  and  untried  cha¬ 
racter,  and  placetl  them  in  situations  for  which  every  sober-minded 
('hristinn,  every  thinking  man  in  the  country,  w’ould  declare  them  un¬ 
worthy  and  unfit.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  It  would  be  bad 
eiiongli,  were  it  only  that  the  plain  rule  of  right,  which  the  Church 
should  have  ever  on  its  side,  is  broken  by  thosi^  who  have  the  chief 
power  over  it ;  but  we  see  the  mischievous  effects  of  such  a  state  of 
things  in  the  confined  efficiency  of  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Were 
its  resources  and  patronagi*  managed  with  a  direct  reference  to  the 
pro<luction  of  the  greatest  possible  good ;  were  it  felt  by  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  by  the  men  of  wealth  and  power,  of  every'  class,  who 
have  benefices  in  their  hands,  that  literally,  and  W'ithout  an  argument, 
the  best  and  most  pious  of  Christ’s  ministers  are  the  men  for  whom 
these  liencfices  were  placed  in  tnist, — there  would  not  be  a  parish  in 
the  kingdom  without  a  sound  teacher  of  truth  ; — there  would  be  no 
shaking  of  iK^anis  and  rafters  in  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  the  mass  of 
the  community,  owning  the  power  of  learning  and  sanctity,  would 
prove,  by  their  stedfast  and  increasing  attachment  to  their  church, 
that  the  Ixird  is  building  the  house,  and  that  they  labour  not  in  vain 
w’ho  build  it. 

•  As  patronage  is  at  present  disposed  of,  there  is  a  threefold  evil  al¬ 
ways  in  action.  In  the  first  place,  the  clergy  are  tempted  into  seeking 
preferment  by  methods  which  little  become  the  pnre,  independent. 
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olevato<l  temper  of  mind  which  should  always  charactcrixe  a  minister 
of  religion.  In  the  second  place,  the  worthy  and  laborious  curate  is, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  dispossessed  of  his  office,  and  not  in  very 
rare  cases  driven  into  a  situation  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress ; 
nnd  that,  not  because  his  virtues  are  unknown,  but  be<»U8e  the  bene¬ 
fice  has  lieen  promised  elsewhere.  In  the  third  place,  the  church  is 
deprived  hereby  of  the  full  portion  of  intellectual  power,  as  well  as 
of  the  spiritual  exertion,  which  it  has  a  right  to  look  for  from  the  great 
IxHly  of  its  clergy.*  pp.  13 — 17. 

It  is  not  quite  in  harmony  with  these  admissions,  that  Mr. 
Stebbing  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  Church  *  has  lost  none  of 
‘  the  characteristics  which  made  it  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  our 
^  forefathers ' ;  or  that  he  ascribes  the  rancour  with  which  it  is 
now  assailed,  first,  to  the  spirit  of  schism,  to  the  desire  of  appro¬ 
priating  its  wealth,  or  to  the  love  of  political  experiment  He 
admits,  however,  that  ‘  it  is  not  with  these  only,  its  fierce,  bitter, 

‘  intolerant  enemies,  that  the  Church  has  at  present  to  contend.’* 

*  It  has  to  stand  on  its  defence  against  a  very  different  class  of  op¬ 
ponents  :  I  mean  those  numerous  dissenters  from  her  rule  and  disci- 

1)line,  who,  not  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake,  assail  her  borders. 
*'or  the  true  Christian  piety ;  for  the  laborious  charity  which  marks 
the  teaching  and  the  conduct  of  many  of  these,  our  adversaries ;  for 
the  profound  learning  w'hich  adorns  the  leading  members  of  the  body  ; 
for  the  thoughtfulness,  for  the  systematic  recognition  of  the. gospel 
which  appear  in  all  they  write,  ana  say,  and  do,  I  feel  the  truest  re¬ 
verence  :  but  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  that  they  are  acting  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  general  interests  of  Christianity,  by  joining  at  this  time 
with  the  rude,  unthinking  multitude,  in  endeavouring  to  undermine 
the  national  church.  I  am  not  the  less  anxious  to  see  every  barrier 
raised  against  their  approaches,  which  the  wise,  temperate,  and  sober 
spirit  of  that  church  can  provide.’  pp.  20,  21. 

But  are  Dissenters  seeking  to  undermine  the  National  Church  ? 
Properly  speaking,  they  form  part  of  the  National  Church,  and 
they  are  anxious  that  the  National  Church  should  be  established  on 
the  broadest  and  surest  foundations.  To  this  end,  they  would  wish 
to  see  it  no  longer  a  State  Church,  such  as  Mr.  Stebbing  describes 
it  to  be,  resting  upon  the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of  corruption  and  patron¬ 
age,  but  an  ^apostolic  establishment’*,  resting  upon  apostolic 
principles.  And  this  is  what  they  mean  by  desiring  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  State. 

With  such  men  as  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Stebbing,  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  any  Church,  Dissenters  can  have  no  quarrel.  But  we 
must  repeat,  that  their  notions  of  the  Establishment,  as  a  State 
provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  are  a  mere 
theory,  of  more  modem  origin  than  the  objections  urged  by  Dis¬ 
senters,  because  invented  as  a  reply  to  them ;  a  theory  at  variance 
^ith  the  history  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  this  country. 
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at  variance  with  existinjj  faefs ;  not  reconcileable  with  its  e<w/- 
sfructioUy  with  tlie  )>olit)\  or  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  (!hurch,  or 
with  the  uniform  |X)licy  of  the  rulers  of  the  Establishment.  Were 
this  theory  correct,  the  Establishment,  having  for  its  object  to  in¬ 
struct  the  i>eople,  \»ould  have  favoured  every  auxiliary  means  of  in¬ 
structing  them ;  would  have  encouraged  sjwntaueous  and  gratuitous 
efforts;  would  have  promoted  preaching;  would  have  encouraged  the 
IKHiple  to  procure  instruction  for  themselves ;  would  have  met 
their  anxiety  to  obtain  competent  instructors.  The  reverse  of  all 
this  has  notoriously  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  It  has  discountenanced  and  repelled  every  ]>opular  effort; 
has  reluctantly  conceded  education  to  the  people,  when  it  was 
seen  that  otherwise  eilucation  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Church ;  has  depreciated  preaching ;  has  denied  to  the 
|)eoplc  any  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  teachers ;  has  fostered  po¬ 
pular  ignorance ;  has  discountenanced  evangelical  religion,  both 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  and  has  uniformly' 
treated  with  contempt,  or  met  with  active  opposition,  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  Dissenters  to  supply  its  own  lack  of  service.  The 
obstacles  which  the  Esuddishment  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
usefulness  of  its  own  clerg}’,  and  of  the  instruction  of  the  people 
by  all  other  means,  are  immense  and  incalculable.  The  Esta¬ 
blishment  was  not  designed  as  a  scheme  of  instruction :  it  was  a 
scheme  of  government.  The  intention  was  not  that  the  people 
should  Ik?  taught,  but  that  they  should  obey.  The  Establishment 
was  intended  to  repress  the  free  progress  of  knowledge,  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  it ;  to  keep  down  fanaticism  and  puritanism,  not  to  build 
up  piety.  It  is  &  provision,  but  of  l)enefices,  not  of  benefits;  of 
livings,  not  of  teachers.  It  is  essentially  a  scheme  of  patronage, 
and  an  engine  of  |H)wer ;  the  beneficed  clergy  being  only  an  order 
of  magistrates,  wholly  unfitted,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  the 
teachers  of  the  ixM)ple.  Mind,  we  do  not  say  that  the  Church  is 
all  this,  and  nothing  more  than  this.  We  say,  that  such  is  the 
|K)litical  scheme  of  the  Establishment ;  and  that,  by  being  incor- 
|K)rated  with  the  State,  and  merged  in  the  State,  the  Church,  as 
a  religious  institution,  is  stripped  of  its  proper  character,  and 
converted  into  a  mere  secular  coqmration,  which  has  become 
odious  alike  for  its  extortion  and  its  intolerance. 

The  ('hurch  Establishment  never  can  be  rendered  efficient  as 
a  scheme  of  instruction,  till  its  whole  constitution  is  changed. 
'Fhere  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done ;  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  reform  which  intelligent  and  pious  churchmen  sigh  for, 
and  by  what  Dissenters  term  its  separation  from  the  State.  Now 
there  is  really  far  less  difference  between  them,  than  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  Both  measures  would  meet  with  equal  opposition 
from  the  same  quarters.  To  reform  the  Church  would  be  to  de¬ 
prive  it  of  every  thing  for  which  its  alliance  with  the  State  is  deem- 
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ill  valuable.  Reform  it,  as  Mr.  Turner  would  have  it  reformed, 
and  its  separation  from  the  State  would  be  acquiesced  in  without 
regret.  Destroy  its  patronage,  and  even  the  aristocracy  would 
lend  a  willing  hand  to  reduce  or  to  alienate  its  revenues.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  separation  from  the  State  would  lead  to  every 
other  species  of  reform  ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  any  reform 
will  Ik  found  practicable  till  this  step  is  taken.  The  hopes  of 
the  reforming  Churchman  arc  at  least  as  visionary,  his  plans  not 
less  impracticable  than  those  of  the  Dissenter.  If  to  separate  the 
Church  from  the  State  would  be  a  revolution,  so  would  it  be  to 
reform  the  Church.  The  Reform  Bill  was  a  revolution  ;  the 
alKlition  of  the  sacramental  test  was  a  revolution ;  the  abolition  of 
)Knal  laws  in  Ireland  was  a  revolution ;  Catholic  emancipation 
was  a  revolution  ;  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  just  undergone  a 
revolution.  Every  reformation  is  a  revolution ;  and  those  who 
say  ‘  We  will  not  have  a  revolution,’  mean  ‘  We  will  have  nore- 
^  form.’  Base  and  insidious  attempts  are  being  made  to  exasperate 
the  sound  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Establishment  against 
the  Dissenters,  as  *  having  hoisted  the  black  flag  of  separation  be- 
‘  tween  Church  and  State;’*  in  the  hope  that,  by  raising  an  alarm, 
the  attention  of  the  nation  may  be  diverted  from  the  abuses  of  the 
existing  system,  so  as  to  stop  the  march  of  church  reform.  Just  as 
the  cry  of  The  Radicals  are  at  the  gates,  was  raised  with  a  view 
to  save  the  rotten  boroughs  from  extinction.  The  stratagem  can 
have  only  temporary  success.  The  Commons  of  England  have 
taken  the  field,  and  a  few  campaigns  will  decide  the  question, 
which,  we  say  once  more,  lies  not  between  Churchmen  and  Dis¬ 
senters,  but  between  those  interested  in  a  Tory  Church  mono- 
|X)ly,  with  its  sinecures  and  proxy-cures,  and  the  religious  jKoplc 
of  England. 

We  had  written  nearly  thus  far,*  when  Indagator^s  pamphlet 
came  into  our  hands,  which,  on  examination,  we  think  well 
adapted  to  enable  pious  churchmen  to  arrive  at  a  clear,  unpre¬ 
judiced  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  written  in  a  very  mild  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit,  and  can  scarcely  give  offence  to  the  most  tetchy 
opponent.  The  analytic  method  of  discussion  adopted,  will  also 
greatly  assist  in  placing  the  involved  and  diversified  bearings  of 
the  subject  in  full  and  distinct  view.  A  scries  of  questions  arc 
projH)8<^,  to  which  answers  arc  consecutively  offered.  W e  at  last 
come  to  this  plain  question,  ‘  What  is  to  he  done  under  existing 
‘  circumstances  ?  ’  The  answer  imbodies  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  preceding  remarks  arc  designed  to'  lead,  and  will  be 
read  to  disadvantage  in  a  disconnected  form  ;  but  we  extract  it 
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as  at  least  a  well  meant  attempt  to  give  practical  definition  and 
tangibility  to  vague  and  floating  speculations.  Of  the  feasible¬ 
ness  of  the  plan,  our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves. 

‘  What  is  to  Ik?  done  under  existing  circumstances.^ 

‘  I.  Ijct  the  Kslahlishetl  Church  retain  its  cret‘d8,  liturgies,  and 
forms  of  worship  ;  and  let  the  Dissenters  retain  their  method ;  and 
b(»th  he  alike  protected. 

*  II.  lA*t  the  state  appoint  no  more  bishops,  but  let  the  Church 
elect  its  own  officers,  so  that  state,  or  worldly  influence  being  with- 
drawn,  the  Episcojial  Church,  seeing  a  large  proportion  of  the  community 
consider  it  as  lieautiful  and  glorious,  might  stand  forth  and  shine  in 
its  native  spiritual  glory  and  beauty.  Let  the  Presbyterian  Church 
be  placed  also  in  the  same  position. 

<  III.  I^t  Episcopalians  be  at  liberty  to  hold  their  Convocations, 
Ih'esbyterians  tlieir  (leneral  assembly,  Congregational  Dissenters  their 
Union  meetings,  Methodists  their  Conference,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  their  Yearly  meetings ;  and  each,  cither  in  the  pulpit  or  by 
the  pn^s,  disseminate  what  each  may  consider  to  be  most  likely  to 
promote  the  cause  of  G(m1  and  truth. 

‘  IV.  Let  the  ministers  of  the  Church  be  at  liberty  to  resign  their 
situations  in  the  Church,  receiving  compensation  for  the  loss,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  or,  if  they  choose  to  retain  them,  let 
them  retain  them,  ^vith  the  same  local  advantages,  during  their  life. 

‘  V'.  lA't  parishes  be  at  liberty  to  provide  an  Kpiscopaliaii  minister, 
such  at  least  as  have  no  resident  minister. 

*  VI.  Let  a  priHrlamation  In?  issued  by  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  ;  forbidding  any  obstruction,  and  ensuring  protec¬ 
tion  to  every  one  that  shall  l)c  dis{K)sed  to  communicate  religious  in¬ 
struction.  ff,  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  such  preaching  has 
so  far  succeeded,  os  that  in  most  of  our  villages  the  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  at  least  in  a  slight  degree*  afforded,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  and  painful  obstructions  in  its  way,  what  might  not  be  cx- 
pectetl,  when  “  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  free  course?'* 

‘  VII.  F  or  the  promotion  of  the  public  W’eal,  as  stated  and  proved 
in  the  foregoing  remarks,  let  the  Government  sec  that  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  be  supplied  wdth  that  great  principle  of  religious  instruction — 
the  Word  of  God, — that  from  such  fountain,  streams  may  issue,  which 
shall  bless  and  gladden  the  whole  land. 

'  VIII.  On  the  same  ground,  let  them  establish  a  system,  or  at 
least  provide  facilities  for  a  system,  of  universal  instruction,  under  the 
direction  of  the  religious  community  itstdf. 

*  IX.  Let  the  Government  provide  for  the  Rest  of  the  Sabbath; 
and  for  the  due  observance  of  it,  without  molestation  or  disturbance, 
setting  an  example,  and  proving  to  the  community  their  regard  to  its 
sacred iu*ss  and  im{H>rtance. 


‘  X.  Let  judges  and  officers  be  ap{)ointcd  in  every  city  and  consider¬ 
able  town  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  due  administration  of 
justict* ;  and  let  these,  as  \vell  as  our  lord-lieutenants  and  magistrates, 
be  ap|M)intod  without  respect  of  religious  persuasion,  whether  Episco- 
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pal  Luis  or  Dissenters,  and  let  them  be  ''  able  men,  such  as  fear  Ood, 
and  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness.*’ 

*  XI.  I^t  provision  be  made  that  the  prescMit  existing  religious 
wonopolif,  as  far  as  it  is  a  monopoly,  may  be  abolished ;  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  existing  wall  of  partition  be  thrown  down,  or  wholly  disappear ; 
and  that  Christians  of  all  persuasions  may  unite  together  in  one  bond 
of  Christian  love,  and  as  friends  both  of  the  tnte  Church  and  the  State, 
or  of  the  whole  |K)litical  body,  both  in  its  civil  and  religious  interests.* 

pp.  59—61. 

We  had  intended  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
appeals  which  are  now  being  made  by  the  rulers  and  votaries  of 
the  Establishment,  to  the  Voluntary  Principle^  if  this  article 
had  not  already  run  out  beyond  due  limits.  We  must  briefly 
observe,  that  such  appeals  for  voluntary  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  Church,  involve,  at  least,  a  confession  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  principle  of  taxation,  and  of  the  ill  construction  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment.  But  in  some  instances,  more  than  this  is  fairly  ac¬ 
knowledged.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  formed  a  Diocesan 
Society  tor  promoting  the  building  of  churches  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  and  has  issued  a 
printed  address,  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  has  drawn 
forth  some  sensible  and  pointed  remarks  from  the  Editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  The  parliamentary  grant,  it  seems,  has 
been  long  exhausted.  The  Incorporated  Society  is  ineffective. 

‘  What,  then,  does  the  Bishop  of  Chester  propose?  That  the 
*  inhabitants  should  patiently  resign  themselves  to  this  state  of 
‘  things?’  *  No,’  remarks  the  Chronicle,  ‘  he  betakes  himself  to 
‘  the  voluntary  principle!" 

*  The  act  of  1st  William  IV.  c.  38,  permits  the  erection  of  a  church 
in  those  parishes  where  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are 
provided  with  accommodation  in  the  churches  and  chapels  now  exist¬ 
ing.  By  the  act,  the  appointment  of  the  minister  is  vested  in  trustees, 
the  number  of  whom  cannot  be  more  than  five.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  when  the  trustees  are  three  in  number,  and  the  bishop  and 
chancellor,  w'hen  they  are  four  or  five,  would  be  tnistees  officially  ; 
the  others,  whether  two  or  three,  would  l)e  chosen  locally  from  the 
principal  subscribers. 

*  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  more  particularly  to 
the  following  passage  in  the  bishop’s  address:  — 

*  **  The  stipend  of  the  minister,  arising  partly  from  the  endowment, 
and  partly  from  pew-rents,  will  vary  from  1001  to  150/.  or  200/.  per 
annum,  and  must  mainly  depend  upon  his  talents,  faithfulness,  and 
zeal.  The  act  requires  that  a  fund  be  provided  for  repairs ;  the  an¬ 
nual  expenses  will  be  discharged  out  of  the  pew-rents;  so  that  the 
churches  thus  erected  will  be  entirely  free  from  any  external  hindrance 
which  might  impair  their  usefulness.” 

*  The  ministers  must  mainly  depend  upon  their  talents,  faithful¬ 
ness,  and  zeal!  Ah,  what  a  revolution  isWre!  If  the  first  reform- 
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aliiin  in  Irelainl  had  luily  Ikvu  undertaken  on  tins  principle,  we  siiould  ’ 
not  now  Ik‘  anuisetl  witli  the  solemn  imickery  of  a  third.  The  incomes, 
unfortunately,  were  ahundantly  provided  for  the  Pn»testant  Church  ; 
hut  the  talents,  faithfulness,  and  zeal,  were  m»t  deemed  necessary  in-' 
^redients.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Chester  Dioces:in  Society  is 
fair  and  lilieral.  No  Dissenter  cun  object  to  churches  sup|M»rted  on. 
this  fair  principle.  Ditferinj;  little  from  the  Church  in  doctrinal 
inatterH,  he  stH's  in  the  ineaiis  adopted  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  a 
remedy  for  llie  iimst  j'larin*'  defects  of  the  establishment.  The  la- 
laiurer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  hire  here  corres|H>nds  to  the 
labour. 

*  And  let  it  In*  lK»rne  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  ethcacy  of  the  vo-* 
luntary  principle,  that  the  tnnisures  of  the  well-disposed  are  ever 
ready  *fi»r  aiding  p(H>r  neighlMmrluKKls  unable  to  meet  the  whole  of  the 
demands  on  them.  Thus  Wales,  one  of  the  poorest  portions  of  the* 
island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  neglected  by  the  Establishment, 
the  clergy  of  which  s(*ldom  if  ever  deeming  it  necessary  to  know  even 
their  language,  was  siniii  supplied  with  Dissenting  chajx‘ls  on  the  vo¬ 
luntary  principle,  abundant  aid  having  always  been  obtained  in  cases 
of  dirticulty.  The  manufacturing  districts  arc  also  pmir.  But  the 
Bishoj)  of  Chester  well  knows  that  the  liliendly  disposed  have  only  to 
Ih‘  satisfied  that  the  money  contributed  to  this  f>ociety  will  lx*  honestly 
and  fairly  apidled,  to  open  their  treasures.  The  minister  must  mainly 
deptuid  upon  his  talents,  faithfulness,  and  zeal — the  annual  expenses 
will  Ik»  discharged  out  of  the  jM*w-rents.  Here  is  at  once  a  guarantee 
for  an  upright  management.  The  patronage  of  the  minister  is  with 
those  who  undertake  the  building.  This  precludes  jobbing,  and  st*-' 
curt's  the  ap|>ointment  of  a  minister  whose  zeal  will  draw  and  keep  a' 
etmgrt'galitui. 

*  “  The  affairs  and  funds  of  the  society  (says  this  prelate)  are  ad- 
ininistertMl  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  bishop  ns  ]>resident,  the 
treasurer,  and  twelve  memlK*rs,  lay  and  clerical.  It  has  received,  to  a 
munificent  extent,  the  ftatronage  and  aid  of  the  principal  inhabitants’ 
of  the  countii's  more  t'SjH*cially  concerned.  But  there  may  he  others, 
sensible  of  the  im|H>rtance  of  the  measure,  and  less  burthened  with 
similar  demands  than  the  residents  in  those  districts.  The  hxal  de¬ 
mands  there  have  long  pressed  very  htmvily  U|Mm  the  individuals  most 
able  and  di8|>ose<l  to  relieve  them.  For  it  will  bt^  rememlx'red  that  a 
manufacturing  |>opulation,  whilst  it  largely  increases  national  wealth, 
is  not  favourable  to  the  residence  of  jM'rsons  who  have  realised  opu¬ 
lence,  and  are  cu|mble  of  promoting  objects  of  this  nature.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  thought  pro|H*r  to  make  the  society  more  generally  known,  and  to 
ask  the  assistanct'  of  those  other  friends  of  our  Church  whose  own 
neighlmurhoods  do  not  exhaust  their  funds,  and  who  think  that  the 
evil  which  has  Ixm'ii  describiMl  is  such  as  should  not  lie  left  without  a 
remetly.’* 

*  This  is  the  true  reformatitui.  This  is  the  service  which  consci-' 
entious  men  may  render  to  the  ('hurch.  It  is  only  when  an  obstinate 
determination  is  eviiuvd  t<»  maintain  sinecures,  pluralities,  and  non- 
ri'sidence — when  large  revenue.s  art'  Livished  on  a  clergy  who  have  no 
Hocks  to  which  they  c:iu  minister,  that  the  petiple  feel  incensed  against' 
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llic  Church.  "Hie  real  danger  is  not  from  without  but  within.  So 
long  as  the  C’hurch  is  not  considered  as  bound  up  with  the  people,  but 
a  cor|M»ration  ap]>oiuted  princi|mlly  to  enjoy  large  incomes,  without 
rendering  service  in  return,  leaving  the  duties  to  lx*  dischargtnl  by  |)oor 
curates — so  long  will  it  be  in  danger,  great  danger.  The  Bishop  of 
Chester  has  fallen  on  the  only  sure  way  to  afford  it  protectiou  and  sup- 
|H»rt.’  Morning  Chronicle j  June  19, 

\Vc  think  so  too ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  looked  upon 
hv  many  of  his  ej)iscopal  brethren  as  little  better  than  a  Dis¬ 
senter.  He  is  an  innovator,  a  reformer,  a  voluntary-principle- 
inan,  a  Bible-Society  man,  a  friend  of  Lord  Henley,  and  with  all, 
a  puritan,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  evangelical,  a  methodist 
We  have  no  dmdn  that  he  would  have  been  hissed  at  Oxford. 
His  solitary  exertions  will  neither  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  nor 
stiHe  the  giant  of  reform.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  con¬ 
tentedly  retire  from  the  House  of  Peers,  and  alxlicate  his  barony. 
Not  so  the  political  prelates,  the  Miguelite  bishops,  the  Phil- 
pottses  and  Careys,  and  Bcthells,  and  Carrs.  These  are  thy 
gods,  O  Israel  1 


Art.  \".  Italy  /  fviih  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  **  V^athek.”  In  two  volumes,  pp.  xvi,  752.  Price  1/.  8.*. 
London,  1834. 

^PIIESE  arc  not  volumes  for  plebeians,  and  therefore  we  must 
■  not,  we  suppose,  complain  that  they  are  put  forth  at  a  most 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  price.  For  the  cost  of  these  two  slen¬ 
der  volumes,  a  poor  student. may  now  purchase  the  whole  of 
(Tibboifs  History"  or  of  Robertson’s  Works,  or  a  whole  shelf  of 
half-crown  volumes.  But  who  expects  to  find  luxuries  so  cheap 
as  necessaries?  ^  Non  ritique  rimtiyit  a  Hi  re  Carintham!"  These 
volumes  are  the  production  of  a  true  ( ’orinthian ;  and  we  wonder 
they  should  have  been  suffered  to  appear  in  the  deshabille  of 
])a}K‘r  boards  and  rough  edges.  They  should  have  been  clad  in 
^ilk  or  velvet,  in  a  dress  fit  for  the  boudoir  ;  and  the  typography 
should  have  been  made  to  correspond  in  sumptuousness  to  the 
costly  price,  and  to  the  voluptuous  air  that  is  breathed  by  these 
pages.  They  are  the  letters  of  Vathek,  the  genius  or  demon  of. 
voluptuousness ;  for  the  oriental  temperament  and  ‘  capricious 
*  recklessness  of  self-indulgence  ’  betrayed  by  the  Author,  will, 

.  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  remarks,  ‘  lead  the  world  to  identify 
‘him  henceforth  with  his  own  Vathek,  as  inextricably  as  it  has 
‘  long  since  connected  Harold  with  the  poet  that  drew  him.’  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  never  seen  that  most  extraordinary  pro¬ 
duction,  they  may  like  to  know  its  character.  IMany  years  have 
elapsed  since  we  read  it;  and  wc  recollect  more  distinctly  the 
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powerful  and  uncomfitrtable  impression  it  produced,  than  the 
contents  of  the  volume  which  caused  it.  vVe  thcrrfore  avail 
ourselves  of  the  critical  notice  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer : 

*  The  tale  of  Caliph  Vathck,  which  was  originally  written  in 

*  French^  and  published  before  the  Author  had  closed  his  twen- 

*  tieth  year,  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  continued  in  ^s- 

*  session  of  all  the  celebrity  which  it  at  once  commanded.  “  For 
‘  correctness  of  costume,’’  says  Lord  Byron,  “  beauty  of  descrip- 

*  tion,  and  power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European 

*  imitations  ;  and  bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who 

*  have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to 

*  be  not  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Rosselas  must  bow 

*  before  it:  his  Happy  Valley  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 

*  the  Hall  of  Eblis.”  Vathek  is,  indeed,  without  reference  to 
‘  the  time  of  life  when  the  Author  penned  it,  a  very  remarkable 
‘  performance  ;  but,  like  most  of  the  works  of  the  great  poet  who 

*  nas  thus  elocjuently  praised  it,  it  is  stained  with  some  poison- 

*  spots ; — its  inspiration  is  too  of^cn  such  as  might  have  been 

*  inhaled  in  tlie  Hall  of  Eblis.  We  do  not  allude  so  much  to  its 

*  audacious  licentiousness,  as  to  the  diabolical  levity  of  its  con- 
‘  tempt  for  mankind.  The  boy-author  appears  already  to  have 

*  rubbeil  off  all  the  bloom  of  his  heart ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his 

*  daszling  genius,  one  trembles  to  think  that  a  stripling  of  years 
‘  so  tender  should  have  attained  the  cool  cynicism  of  a  Candide^ 

Such  is  Vathek !  Mr.  Beckford’s  other  works  are,  his  gorgeous 
palace  at  Cintra,  and  Fonthill, — the  unsubstantial  pageant  of 
nis  splendour,  as  Vathek  is  the  volcanic  production  of  his  genius. 
His  literary  name  belongs  to  another  age ;  and  these  letters,  in 
part  a  reprint  of  a  volume  of  which  a  small  impression  was  issued 
for  private  circulation  forty  years  ago,  belong  to  another  century. 
They  were  written,  for  the  most  part,  ‘  in  the  bloom  and  heyday 
'  of  youthful  spirits  and  youthful  confidence,  at  a  period  when 

*  the  old  order  of  things  existed  with  all  its  picturesque  pomps 

‘  and  absurdities ;  when  V  enice  enjoyed  her  pumbi  and  sub- 
‘  marine  dungeons  ;  France  her  Bastile;  the  Peninsula  her  Holy 
‘  Inquisition.^  The  first  letters  are  dated  at  Ostend  and  Antwerp 
in  June  nine  years  before  the  French  Revolution  broke 

out !  This  circumstance  is  the  principal  charm  of  the  book. 
The  remarks  on  the  state  of  society,  however,  are  mere  r^id 
glances,  light  touches  of  description,  or  passing  sneers.  The 
letters  are  chiefly  filled  with  delineations  of  landscape,  and  ^  those 

*  effects  of  natural  phenomena  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  re- 
‘  volutions  or  constitutions  to  alter  or  destroy.’  The  merit  of  the 
book  consists  in  the  extraordinary  vividness  with  which  those 
scenes  arc  mirrored  in  the  Author’s  picturesque  and  nervous  de¬ 
scription.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  painting  of 
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his  language.  We  see  the  scenes  in  the  impressions  theyjpro* 
duced  upon  a  mind  capable  of  reflecting  every  line  and  tint  of  the 
living  landscape.  Then,  there  is  just  enough  of  sentiment  and 
reflection  thrown  in,  to  give  the  interest  of  personal  character  to 
the  narrative ; — a  character  which  has  been  described  as  blending 
*the  airiness'  of  a  Don  Juan  with  the  gloom  and  atrabilarious- 
ness  of  Childe  Harold ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  classic  taste  of 
Gray  with  the  iinicalness,  and  satire,  and  trivial  enthusiasm  of 
Horace  Walpole ; — the  character  of  the  spoiled  heir  of  wealth 
and  the  sated  man  of  pleasure,  but  with  genius  enough  to  render 
him  a  magnificent  trifler.  Altogether,  these  letters,  with  all  their 
brilliant  levity,  leave  a  melancholy  impression.  They  are  *  light 
reading but  adapted  to  excite,  in  a  well-constituted  mind,  grave 
and  sad  feelings.  The  very  date  may  perhaps  contribute  to  this 
effect.  They  not  only  descriluj  a  state  of  society  passed  away, 
but,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  commit  a  bull,  arc  a  posthumous 
publication  of  a  living  Author.  His  object,  in  now  publishing 
them,  is  avowed  to  be,  to  vindicate  his  original  claim  to  certain 
stray  thoughts  and  images  which  *  some  justly  admired  authors 
*  have  condescended  to  glean  from  them.^  Rogers,  Moore,  and 
Byron  have  all  borrowed  from  the  unpublished  effusions  of  the 
Author  of  Vathek  ;  who,  though  unknown  himself  as  a  writer  of 
verse,  has  thus  supplied  a  vein  of  poetry  which  others  have 
worked.  Possibly,  we  may  trace  to  the  dark  inspiration  of  his 
pages,  a  moral  influence,  and  an  unhappy  one,  on  the  mind  of  at 
least  one  of  his  imitators.  In  style  and  character,  the  polished 
letter-writer  reminds  us  not  unfremiently  of  Monk  Lewis. 

We  do  not  recommend  these  volumes  to  general  perusal.  They 
abound  with  delicious  passages  for  extract,  but  our  readers  will 
infer  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  not  favourable  to  morality, 
to  say  nothing  of  religion.  We  are  continually  reminded  of  the 
Author  of  Vathek.  We  feel  to  be  in  the  presence  of  Mephis- 
topheles.  We  are  chilled  by  the  sarcastic  sneers  which  ever  and 
anon  betray  the  heartless  infidelities  of  the  modem  Epicurean, 
and  are  at  last  glad  to  escape  from  the  fascination  of  such  dan- 
prous  company.  But  our  readers  will  be  impatient  to  have  at 
least  a  few  specimens,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  them. 
And  first,  here  is  a  Flemish  landscape. 

*  If  some  enchanter  would  but  transport^me  to  the  summit  of  Etna, 
any  body  might  step  through  the  Low  Countries  that  pleased.  Being, 
however,  so  far  advanced,  there  is  no  retreating ;  and  I  am  resolv^ 
to  journey  along  with  Quiet  and  Content  for  my  companions.  These 
two  commrtable  deities  have,  1  believe,  taken  Flanders  under  their 
especial  protection :  every  step  one  advances  discovering  some  new 
proof  of  their  influence.  The  neatness  of  the  houses,  and  the  universal 
cleanliness  of  the  villages,  shew  plainly  that  their  inhabitants  live  in 
snd  good  humour.  All  is  still  and  peaceful  in  these  fertile  low- 
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LuiUh:  the  eye  meets  nothing  but  round  unmeaning  faces  at  every 
door,  and  harmless  stupidity  smiling  at  every  window.  The  beasts,  as 
placid  as  their  masters,  graze  on  without  any  disturbance;  and*  I 
scarcely  recollect  to  have  heard  one  grunting  swine,  or  snarling  mastiff 
during  my  whole  j)rogress.  Before  every  village  is  a  wealthy  dunghill, 
not  at  all  offensive,  In'rause  but  si*ldom  disturbed  ;  and  there  sows  and 
|)orkers  bask  in  the  sun,  and  wallow  at  their  ease,  till  the  hour  of 
death  and  Utcon  arrives. 

‘  Hut  it  is  high  time  to  lead  you  towards  Antwerp.  IMore  rich  pas¬ 
tures,  more  ample  fields  of  grain,  more  flourishing  willows.  A  bound¬ 
less  jdain  lies  Ud’ore  this  city,  dotted  with  cows,  and  sj)eckled  with 
flowers ;  a  level  whence  its  spires  and  quaint  nM)fs  are  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage  !  The  pale  colours  of  the  sky,  and  a  few  gleams  of  watery 
sunshine,  gave  a  true  Flemish  ciist  to  the  scenery.  After  crossing  a 
broad  expanse  of  river,  edged  on  one  side  by  beds  of  osiers  beautifully 
green,  and  on  the  t»ther  by  gates  and  turrets  preposterously  ugly,  we 
came  through  several  stnvts  of  lofty  houses  to  our  inn.* 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  7-Sh 

'Fbo  first  view  of  ‘  long  desired’  Italy,  was  obtained  by  the 
Traveller  in  descending  from  Balsano  into  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  whence  he  passed  over  the  mountains  into  that  of  the 
Hrenta,  and  at  'Fremolano  entered  the  Bassanese.  Here  is  a 
view  in  Northern  Italy. 

*  The  pass  is  roi'ky  and  tremendous,  guarded  by  the  fortress  of 
(*orulo,  in  |M)SM\ssion  of  the  Kmpress  Queen,  and  only  fit,  one  should 
think,  to  be  inhabited  by  her  eagles.  There  is  no  attaining  this 
exalted  hold  but  by  the  means  of  a  cord,  let  down  many  fathoms  by 
the  soldiers,  who  live  in  dens  and  caverns,  which  serve  also  as  arsenals 
and  magazines  for  powder ;  wliose  mysteries  I  declined  prying  into, 
their  approach  In'ing  a  little  tini  aerial  for  my  earthly  frame.  A  black 
va|M»ur,  tinging  their  entnince,  completed  the  romance  of  the  prospect, 
which  I  never  shall  hirget. 

*  For  two  or  three  leagues,  there  was  little  variation  in  the  scenery : 
cliffs,  nearly  ]K?rpendicular  <m  Inith  sides,  and  the  Brenta  foaming  and 
thuiuhTing  lH.dow.  IWyond,  the  rocks  liegan  to  lie  mantled  with  vines 
and  gardens.  Here  and  there  a  cottage,  shaded  with  mullHTries, 
made  its  upjK*aranet' ;  and  we  often  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  ranges  of  white  buildings  with  courts  and  awnings,  lieneath 
w  hich  numlHTs  of  women  and  children  were  employed  iu  manufacturing 
silk.  As  we  advanced,  the  striMun  gradually  widened,  and  the  rocks 
recedtnl ;  wwhIs  were  more  frequent,  and  cottoges  thicker  strown. 

‘  Alxmt  five  in  the  evening,  we  left  the  country  of  crags  and  preci¬ 
pices,  of  mists  and  cataracts,  and  were  entering  the  fertile  territory  of 
the  Bassanese.  It  was  now  I  la^held  groves  of  olives,  and  vines  clus¬ 
tering  the  summits  of  the  tallest  elms  ;  pomegranates  in  every  garden, 
and  vases  of  citron  and  orange  In'fore  almost  every  door.  The  s(»ftness 
and  trans|Miri'ncv  of  the  air  stnni  told  me  I  was  arrived  in  happier  cli¬ 
mates  ;  and  I  felt  M'lisations  of  joy  and  novelty  run  through  my  veins, 
njHin  beholding  this  smiling  land  <»f  groves  and  verdure  stretched  out 
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!)etore  me.  A  few  hazy  va|)<mrs,  1  can  harillv  cull  thtMn  clouds,  rcMtcHi 
u|Kin  the  extremities  of  the  landscape  ;  and  tliron^^h  their  medium  the 
sun  cast  an  oblique  and  dewy  niy.  Pca.<«mt8  were  returning  home, 
siti^ini:  as  they  went,  and  calling  to  each  other  over  the  hills ;  whilst 
the  women  were  milking  goats  lieforc  the  wickets  of  the  cottages  and 
preparing  their  country  fare.*  Vol.  I.,  p.  92 — 4. 

Our  next  extract  must  be,  Venice,  as  it  was,  lx?fore  the  yueeii 
of  the  Adriatic  had  trembled  before  the  (*orsican,  or  bowed  her 
head  Ixmeath  the  leaden  sceptre  of  the  4'eutonic  Cirsar. 

<  The  rooms  of  our  hotel  arc  spacious  and  cheerful ;  a  lofty  hall,  or 
mther  gallery,  painted  with  grotesque  in  a  very  good  style,  jierfectly 
ch'an,  floored  with  a  marble  stucco,  divides  the  house,  and  admits  a 
n*frt*shing  current  of  air.  Several  window^s  near  the  ceiling,  look  into 
this  vast  apartment,  which  serves  in  lieu  of  a  court,  and  is  rendered 
IKTft'ctly  luminous  by  a  glazed  arcade,  thrown  open  to  catch  the 
iireezes.  Through  it  1  passed  to  a  bidcony,  which  inqiends  over  the 
auial,  and  is  twined  round  with  plants,  forming  a  green  festoon, 
springing  from  two  large  vases  of  orange-trees,  placed  at  t^ch  end. 
Here  I  established  myself  to  enjoy  the  co(d,  and  observe,  as  well  as  the 
iluKk  would  permit,  the  variety  of  figures  shooting  by  in  their 
gondolas. 

‘  As  night  approached,  innumerable  tapers  glimmered  through  the 
awnings  before  the  windows.  Every  boiit  had  its  lantern,  and  the 
gondolas,  moving  rapidly  along  were  followed  by  tracks  of  light,  which 
gleamed  and  played  upon  the  waters.  I  was  gazing  at  these  dancing 
tires,  when  the  sounds  of  music  were  wafted  along  the  canals,  and  as 
they  grew  louder  and  louder,  an  illuminated  barge,  filled  with  mu¬ 
sicians,  issued  from  the  Hialto,  and  stopping  under  one  of  the  palaces, 
iH'gan  a  serenade,  whicfi  stilled  every  clamour,  and  sus|)ended  all  con¬ 
versation  in  the  galleries  and  porticoes;  till,  row'ing  slowly  away,  it 
was  heard  no  imwe.  The  gondoliers,  catching  the  air,  imitated  its 
cadences,  and  were  answered  by  others  at  a  distance,  whose  voices, 
echoed  by  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  acquired  a  plaintive  and  interesting 
tone.  I  retired  to  rest,  full  of  the  sound,  and  long  after  1  was  asleep, 
the  melody  seemed  to  vibrate  in  my  ear. 

‘  It  was  not  five  o'clock  Injfore  I  w'as  aroused  by  a  loud  din  of  voices 
and  splashing  (»f  water  under  my  balcony.  Looking  out,  I  beheld  the 
grand  canal  so  entirely  covered  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  on  rafts  and 
in  barges,  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  a  wave.  Loads  of  grapes, 
jKMches,  and  melons  arrived,  and  disappeared  in  an  instant,  for  every 
vessi‘1  was  in  motion ;  and  the  crowds  of  purchasers,  hurrying  from 
Ixsit  to  bout,  formed  a  very  lively  picture.  Amongst  the  multitudes,  1 
remarked  a  gmsl  mmiy  whose  dress  and  carriage  announced  something 
alsivc  the  ctmimon  rank  ;  and,  u|»on  inquiry,  I  found  they  .were  noble 
V  cnetians,  just  come  fnmi  their  casinos,  and  met  to  refresh  themselTes 
with  fruit  before  they  retired  to  sleep  for  the  day. 

‘  W  hilst  1  WHS  ob^rving  them,  the  sun  began  to  colour  the  balus¬ 
trades  of  the  pidnccs ;  and  the  pure  exhilarating  air  of  the  morning 
draw  ing  me  abniad,  I  j)rocnr<4l  a  gondtda,  laid  in  my  provision  of 
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bread  aud  grapeti,  and  \rttH  rowed  under  tbe  Rialto,  down  the  grand 
canal,  to  the  marble  stepH  of  S.  ^laria  della  Salute,  erected  by  tbe 
Senate,  in  performance  of  a  vow  to  tbe  Holy  Virgin,  who  begged  off 
a  terrible  pestilence  in  1030.  Tbe  great  bronze  portal  opened  whilst 
I  was  standing  on  tbe  steps  which  lead  to  it,  and  discovered  tbe  inte¬ 
rior  of  tbe  dome,  where  I  ex{)atiated  in  solitude ;  no  mortal  appearing, 
except  an  old  priest  who  trimmed  the  lamps,  and  muttered  a  prayer 
before  tbe  high  altar,  still  wrapped  in  shaaows.  The  sun-beams  lie- 
gan  to  strike  against  tbe  windows  of  the  cupola,  just  as  1  left  tbe 
church,  and  was  wafted  across  tbe  w'aves  to  the  spacious  platform  in 
front  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
Palladio. 

*  When  my  first  tran8{)ort  was  a  little  subsided,  and  I  had  examined 
tbe  graceful  design  of  each  particular  ornament,  and  united  tbe  Just 
proiiortion  and  grand  effect  of  tbe  whole  in  my  mind,  I  planted  my 
umbrella  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  viewed  at  my  leisure  the  vast 
range  of  palaces,  of  |M>rtico6,  of  towers,  opening  on  every  side,  and  ex¬ 
tending  out  of  sight.  The  Doge's  palace,  and  the  tall  columns  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  form,  together  with  the  arcades 
of  the  public  library,  the  lofty  Campanile,  and  the  cupolas  of  the 
ducal  church,  one  of  the  most  striking  groups  of  buildings  that  art 
can  Ixxist  of.  To  liehold  at  one  glance  these  stately  fabrics,  so  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  records  of  former  ages,  before  which,  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  republic,  so  many  valiant  chiefs  and  princes  have  landed, 
loaded  with  oriental  sjioils,  was  a  spectacle  1  had  long  and  ardently 
desired.  1  thought  of  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  when  look¬ 
ing  up  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  along  which  he  marched,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  Ill.  and  pay  a 
tardy  homage  to  St.  Peter’s  successor.  Here  were  no  longer  those 
splendid  fleets  that  attended  his  progress ;  one  solitary  galeass  was  all 
I  beheld,  anchored  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Doge,  and  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  gondolas,  whose  sable  hues  contrast^  strongly  with  its 
vermilion  oars  and  shining  ornaments.  A  party-coloured  multitude 
was  continually  shifting  from  one  side  of  the  piazza  to  the  other; 
w'hile  senators  and  magistrates,  in  long  black  robes,  were  already  ar¬ 
riving  to  Hll  their  respective  offices. 

*  1  contemplated  the  busy  scene  from  my  peaceful  platform,  where 
nothing  stirred  but  aged  aevotees  creeping  to  their  devotions ;  and, 
whilst  I  remained  thus  calm  and  tranquil,  heard  the  distant  buzz  of 
the  town.  Fortunately,  some  length  of  waves  rolled  between  me  and 
its  tumults,  so  that  1  ate  my  grapes,  and  read  Metastasio,  undisturbed 
by  officiousuess  or  curiosity.  \V  hen  the  sun  became  too  powerful,  1 
entered  the  nave. 

*  After  I  had  admired  the  masterly  structure  of  the  roof  and  the 
lightness  of  its  arches,  my  eyes  naturally  directed  themselves  to  the 
pavement  of  white  and  ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting  like  a 
mirror  the  columns  w'hich  rise  from  it.  Over  this  1  walked  to  s 
door  that  admitted  me  into  the  principal  quadrangle  of  the  convent, 
surrounded  by  a  cloister,  supported  on  Ionic  pilim  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned.  A  flight  of  stairs  opens  into  the  court,  adorned  with 
balustrades  and  p^estals,  sculptured  with  elegance  truly  Grecian. .  •  • 
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These  sons  of  penitence  and  mortification  poasesa  one  of  the  most 
spacious  islands  of  the  whole  cluster ;  a  princely  habitation,  with 
pirdens  and  o|)en  porticoes,  that  engross  every  breath  of  air ;  and 
what  adds  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of  their  ab^e,  is  the  facility  of 
making  excursions  from  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind.* 

Vol.  I.pp.  101—107. 

An  evening  in  the  great  square  is  described  with  equal  spirit, 
and  we  are  favoured  with  a  |)eep  into  the  casino  of  a  great  Ve¬ 
netian  fiimily,  where,  night  after  night,  assembled  parties  were 
wont  to  dream  over  coffee  and  card-tables.  The  reflections  on 
the  character  of  the  citizens  of  Venice  are  not  uninstructive. 

*  I  wonder  a  lively  pef)ple  can  endure  such  monotony ;  for  I  have 
been  told,  the  Venetians  are  remarkably  spirited ;  and  so  eager  in 
their  pursuit  of  amusement  us  hardly  to  allow  themselves  any  sleep. 
Some,  for  instance,  after  declaiming  in  the  senate,  walking  an  hour  in 
the  square,  and  fidgetting  almut  from  one  casino  to  another  till  morn¬ 
ing  daw'ns,  will  get  into  a  gondola,  row  across  the  Laguties,  take  the 
post  to  Mestre  or  Fusina,  and  jumble  over  craggy  pavements  to  Tre¬ 
viso,  breakfast  in  haste,  and  rattle  back  again  as  if - were 

charioteer :  by  eleven,  the  party  is  restored  to  Venice,  resumes  robe 
and  perriwig,  and  goes  to  council. 

‘  This  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  I  will  never  cite  the  Venetians  as 
examples  of  vivacity.  Their  nerv'es,  unstrung  by  early  debaucheries, 
allow  no  natural  flow  of  lively  spirits,  and  at  best  but  a  few  moments 
of  a  false  and  feverish  activity.  The  approaches  of  sleep,  forced  back 
by  an  immoderate  use  of  coflee,  render  them  weak  and  listlessj  and 
the  facility  of  being  wafted  from  place  to  place  in  a  gondola,  adds  not 
a  little  to  their  indolence.  In  short,  J  can  scarcely  regard  their  East¬ 
ern  neighbours  in  a  more  lazy  light ;  who,  thanks  to  their  opium  and 
their  harems,  pass  their  lives  in  one  perpetual  doze.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  121,  2. 

The  description  of  Rome  disappointed  us.  Mr.  Beckford  is 
less  at  home  there  than  at  Naples  or  in  his  beloved  town  of 
X'cnicc ;  nor  can  he,  after  all,  sketch  with  the  bold  hand,  the 
moral  power  of  the  Author  of  Anastasius.  We  have  met  with 
nothing  in  these  volumes  enual,  in  scenic  painting,  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople  in  that  extraordinary  work ;  and  between 
Anastasius  at  Rome,  and  Vathek,  the  comparison  which  suggests 
itself  is  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  who  shrinks  be¬ 
fore  the  mightier  spirit  into  a  vivacious  trifler.  Merc  vivacity 
tires,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ^andeur  and  serious  interest  of 
the  suldect,  is  in  danger  of  running  into  flippancy.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  early  series  of  letters,  the  Traveller  betrays  marks 
of  being  tired  of  the  correspondence,  tiretl  of  being  vivacious, 
iiretl  almost  of  Italy. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a  series  of  letters  written  in 
Portugal  in  1787,  when,  ‘  under  the  mild  and  beneficent  reign  of 
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‘  Donna  Maria  the  First',  the  country  “enjoyed  a  great  share  of 
‘  courtly  and  commercial  prosperity.'  At  Lisbon,  one  of  the 
Author  8  first  visits  was  to  the  Marialva  l^alace,  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Grand  I’rior.  The  scene  is  describetl  in  the  Au- 
thor's  most  brilliant  style. 

‘  The  court-yiirtl,  filled  with  shabby  two-wheeled  chaises,  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  entrance  of  a  French  post-house  ;  a  rccollectitni  not  weak¬ 
ened  bv  the  8ij»ht  of  several  ample  hea])s  of  manure,  between  which 
we  made  the  lH*st  of  our  way  up  the  great  staircase,  and  had  near 
tumbled  over  a  swingeing  sow  and  her  numerous  progeny,  which  es- 
cajH*d  from  under  t»ur  legs,  with  bitter  squeakings. 

'  This  hubbub  announced  our  arrival ;  so  out  came  the  Grand  Prior, 
his  nephew,  the  old  Abade,  and  a  tnHip  of  domestics.  All  great  Por¬ 
tuguese*  families  are  infested  with  herds  of  these,  in  general,  ill- 
favtiured  dejwndants,  and  none  more  than  the  Marialvas,  who  dole  out 
every  day  three  hundred  ]>ortions,  at  least,  of  rice  and  other  cnitables, 
to  as  many  grei*tly  devourers. 

‘  The  (fraud  Prior  had  shed  his  pontifical  garments,  and  did  the 
honours  of  the  house*,  and  condiicteil  us  with  much  agility  all  over  the 
apartments,  and  through  the  where  the  old  Marquis,  his 

brother,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age,  displayed  ft»ats  of  the  most 
consummate  horsemanship.  lie  se*ems  to  have  a  de*cidt*d  taste  for 
clocks,  c(»mpusse*s,  and  timcke*e}>ers  ;  1  counted  no  le*ss  than  ten  in 
his  be*d-chamlM*r,  four  or  five  in  full  swing,  making  a  loud  hissing; 
they  were  chiming  and  striking  away  (fi>r  it  was  exactly  six)  when  I 
followed  my'  conductor  up  and  down  half-a-dozeii  staircases,  into  a 
sahNUi  hung  with  rusty  damask. 

‘  A  table  in  the  centre  <»f  this  antiquated  apartment  was  covered 
with  rarities  brought  forth  for  tiur  inspection ;  curious  shell-work, 
ivory  crucifixes,  nuKlels  of  ships,  liousings  (»mbroidered  with  feathers, 

and -  knows  what  besides,  stinking  of  camphor  enough  to 

knock  one  down. 

*  W  hilst  we  were  staring  with  all  our  eyes,  and  holding  our  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  to  our  noses,  theC'ount  of  - ,  Viceroy  of  Algarve,  made 

his  np|H*anince,  in  grand  jH*a-green  and  pink  and  silver  gala,  straddling 
and  making  wry  faces,  as  if  some  disagreeable  accident  had  lH*fallen 
him.  lie  was,  however,  in  a  nM»8t  gracious  nuNHl,  and  received  our 
eulogiums  U])on  his  relation,  the  new  bishop,  with  much  complacency. 
Our  conversatitm  was  limpingly  carried  on  in  a  great  variety  of  broken 
languagt*s.  S|mnish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  French,  and  English,  had 
<*nch  their  turn  in  rapid  succession.  The  subject  of  all  this  ]X)lyglotter^ 
was  the  glories  and  piety  of  John  V.,  regret  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  reverse  for  the  death  of  Pombal,  whose  memory  he 
holds  in  something  m»t  distinctly  removed  from  execration.  This  flood 
of  ehwpienct*  was  accompanied  by  the  strangest,  most  buffoonical  gri¬ 
maces  and  sloblierings,  1  ever  lH*held ;  for  the  Viceroy,  having  a  pe¬ 
rennial  moistness  of  mouth,  drivels  at  every  syllable. 

*  One  must  not,  however,  decide  t(K>  hastily  upon  outward  appear¬ 
ances.  This  sloblH*ring,  cantuig  personage  is  a  distinguished  states- 
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tiiaii  and  otficer,  pre-eminent  amongst  tlie  ten-  who  have  M*cn 
service,  and  given  proofs  of  prowess  and  capacity. 

‘  To  e8caj)e  the  long-wimieti  narrations  which  were  pouring  warm 
into  inv  I  took  refuge  near  a  harj)sichord,  whore  Policurpio,  one 
of  the  first  tenors  in  the  Queen’s  chapel,  was  singing  and  accompany¬ 
ing  himself.  The  curtains  of  the  d<K>r  of  an  adjoining  dark  ajwrt- 
ment  l)eing  half  drawn,  gave  me  a  tninsient  glimj>st‘  of  Dtmim  Henri- 
quetta  dc  L.,  Don  Petlro’s  sister,  advancing  one  moment  and  retiring 
the  next,  eager  to  approach  and  examine  us  exotic  l>eing8,  hut  not 
venturing  to  enter  the  s;iloou  during  her  mother’s  absence.  She 
appeared  to  me  a  most  interesting  girl,  with  eyes  full  of  liewitching 
languor.  Hut  of  what  do  1  talk  ? — I  only  saw  her  pale  and  evanes¬ 
cent,  as  one  fancies  one  seen  objects  in  a  dream.  A  group  of  lovely 
children  (her  sister's,  I  believe)  sat  at  her  feet  upon  the  ground,  re¬ 
sembling  genii,  partially  concealed  by  folds  of  drajicry,  in  some  grand 
allegorical  picture  by  Hul)ens  or  Paul  Veronese. 

‘  Night  approaching,  lights  glimmered  on  the  turrets,  terraces,  and 
every  ])art  of  the  strange  huddle  of  buildings  of  which  this  morisco- 
looking  palace  is  composed.  Half  the  family  were  engaged  in  rinriting 
the  litanies  of  saints,  the  other  in  freaks  and  frolics — perhaps  of  no 
very  edifying  nature.  The  monotonous  staccato  of  the  guitar,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  low,  soothing  murmur  of  female  voices,  singing 
iiKHlinhas,  formed  altogether  a  strange  though  not  un])Ieasant  com¬ 
bination  of  sounds. 

*  1  was  listening  to  them  with  avidity,  when  a  glare  of  flambeaux, 
and  the  noise  of  a  splashing  and  dashing  of  water,  called  us  out  upon 
the  verandas,  in  time  to  witness  a  procession  scarcely  equalled  since 
the  days  of  Noah.  I  doubt  whether  his  ark  contained  a  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  animals  than  issued  from  a  scaleni  with  fifty  oars, 
which  had  just  landed  the  old  Marquis  of  M.  and  his  son  Don  Jose, 
attended  by  a  ^wann  <if  musicians,  poets,  bull-fighters,  grooms,  monks, 
dwarfs,  and  children  of  both  sexes,  fantastically  dressed. 

‘  The  whole  party,  it  seems,  were  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
some  saint’s  nest  or  other  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Tagus.  First 
jumped  out  a  hump-backed  dwarf,  blowing  a  little  squeaking  trumpet 
three  or  four  inches  long ; — then  a  pair  of  led  captains,  apparently 
commanded  by  a  strange  old  swaggering  fellow  in  a  showy  uniform, 
who,  I  was  told,  had  acted  the  part  of  a  sort  of  brigadier-general  in 
some  sort  of  an  island.  Had  it  been  Harataria,  Sancho  would  soon 
have  sent  him  al)out  his  business ;  for,  if  we  believe  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  Lisbon,  a  more  impudent  buffoon,  parasite,  and  pilferer, 
has  seldom  existed. 

'  Close  at  his  heels  stalked  a  , savage-looking  monk,  as  tall  as 
Samson,  and  two  Capuchin  friars,  heavily  laden,  but  with  what  sort 
t»f  pnivision  I  am  ignorant :  next  came  a  very  slim  and  sallow- faced 
apotheciiry,  in  deep  sables,— completely  answering  in  gait  and  costume 
the  figure  one  fancies  to  one’s  self  of  Senhor  Apuntador  in  Gil 'Bias, — 
followed  by  a  half-crazed  improvisatore,  spouting  verses  at  us  as  he 
passed  under  the  balustrades  against  which  we  were  leaning. 

‘  He  was  hardly  out  of  Rearing,  before  a  confused  rabble  of  water¬ 
men  and  servants,  with  -bird-cages,  lanterns,  baskets  of  fruit,  and 
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chaplettt  uf  flowers,  came  gamboling  along  to  the  great  delight  of  a 
bevy  of  children  ;  w  ho,  to  look  more  like  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
than  even  nature  designed,  had  light  fluttering  wings  attached  to 
their  rose-coloured  shoulders.  Some  of  these  little  theatrical  angels 
were  extremely  beautiful,  and  had  their  hair  most  coquettishly  ar- 
rangeil  in  ringlets  .... 

‘  ;\s  siKin  as  the  contents,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  the  principal 
scalera,  and  three  or  four  other  barges  in  its  train,  had  been  deposited 
in  their  respective  holes,  corners,  and  roost ing-places,  I  received  an 
invitation  from  the  old  Marquis  to  partake  of  a  collatimi  in  his  apart¬ 
ment.  Not  less,  I  am  certain,  than  fifty  servants  were  in  waiting ; 
and,  exclusive  of  half-a-dozen  wax  torches,  which  were  borne  in  state 
before  us,  alxive  a  hundred  taf)ers  of  ditferent  sizes  were  lighted  up  in 
the  range  of  nsmis,  intermingled  with  silver  braziers  and  cassolettes, 
ditfusiiig  a  very  pleasant  perfume. 

*  I  found  the  master  of  all  this  magnificence  moat  courteous,  affable, 
and  enpiging.  There  is  an  urbanity  and  g<NMl-humour  in  his  looks, 
gestures,  and  tone  of  vtiice,  that  prepossesses  instantaneouslv  in  his 
favour,  and  justifies  the  universal  popularity  he  enjoys,  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  name  of  Father,  by  which  the  Queen  and  royal  family  often 
address  him.  All  the  favours  of  the  crown  have  been  heaped  upon 
him  by  the  present  and  prece<ling  sovereigns ;  a  tide  of  prosperity  un¬ 
interrupted  even  during  the  grund-vizariat  of  Pombal.  “  Act  as  you 
judge  wisest  with  the  rest  of  my  noliility,”  used  to  say  the  King  Don 
.loseph  to  this  redoubted  minister  ;  “  but  beware  Innv  yen  interfere 
with  the  Marquis  of  Marialva  !  ”  In  consequence  of  this  decided  pre¬ 
dilection,  the  Marialva  ])alace  became  a  sort  of  rallying  ]N>int,  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressi'd  ;  and  its  nmster,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
a  shield  against  the  thunderbolts  of  a  tiK)  powerful  minister.  The  re¬ 
collections  of  these  times  seem  still  to  be  kept  alive;  for  the  heart-felt 
respect,  the  filial  adoration,  1  saw  ]mid  the  old  ISlarqnis,  was  indeed, 
most  remarkable  ;  his  slightest  glances  w’ere  obeyed,  and  the  person 
on  whom  they  fell,  seemed  gratified  and  animated.  His  sons,  the 
Manpiis  of  Tanci»s  and  Don  Jose  dc  Meneses,  never  approached  to 
offer  him  any  thing  without  InMiding  the  knee ;  and  the  Conde  de  Vil- 
laverde,  the  heir  of  the  great  House  of  Anjeja,  as  well  as  the  Viceroy 
of  Algarve,  st(Mid  in  the  circle  which  was  ft)rnietl  around  him,  receiving 
H  kimi  or  gracious  word  with  the  sjime  thankful  earnestness  as  courtiers 
w  ho  hang  njxni  the  smiU»8  and  favour  of  their  sovereign.  I  shall  long 
rememlKT  the  grateful  sensations  w  ith  which  this  scene  of  reciprocal 
kindness  filled  me:  it  appeared  an  interchange  of  amiable  sentiments : 
lameficenci'  ditfnsiHl  without  guile  or  afl’ectation,  and  protection  rc- 
ivived  without  sullen  or  abjc*ct  M'rvility. 

•  How'  preferable  is  patriarchal  government  of  this  nature,  to  the 
cold  the<»ries  ]KMlantic  sophists  would  establish,  and  which,  should 
success  attend  their  selfish,  atheistical  ravings,  bid  fair  to  undermine 
the  last  and  siirest  pntps  of  society.  VVhen  parents  cease  to  he 
honouriHl  by  their  children,  and  the  feelings  of  grateful  subordination 
in  those  of  helpless  agt»  or  conditimt  arc  unknowm,  kings  w'ill  soon 
tvase  to  reign,  and  republics  to,  be  governed  bv  the  councils  of  exjH*- 
ricnce ;  anarchy,  rapine,  and  massacre  will  walk  the  earth,  and  the 
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alMMlt*  of  demons  l>e  transferred  from  hell  to  our  unfortunate 
planet/  Vol.  11.,  pp.  37—4(1. 

Wc  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract ;  and  it  must  be 
taken  from  the  visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  1787*  ^hich  is 
descrihe<l  not  in  the  Author’s  most  characteristic,  but  his  highest 
vein.  Gray’s  sublime  Ode  had  inspired  the  passionate  desire  to 
penetrate  the  sacreil  precincts, — ‘  to  hear  the  language  of  their 
‘  falling  waters  ’,  and  throw  himself  into  the  gloom  of  their  fo¬ 
rests;  and  the  workings  of  his  mind,  on  approaching  the  em- 
howered  enclosure,  are  described  with  an  elal^rateness  bordering 
more  nearly  on  affectation  than  is  at  all  usual  with  Mr.  Beckford. 
On  arriving  before  ‘  the  stout  oaken  gate  which  closed  up  the  en- 
^  trance  to  this  unknown  re^on  ’,  he  felt  at  his  heart  ^  a  certain 
^  awe,  that  brought  to  mind  the  sacred  terror  of  those  in  ancient 
^  days  who  were  going  to  be  admitted  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
‘  tcries.’  His  guide  gave  two  knocks;  after  a  solemn  pause  the 
gate  was  slowly  o|)encd;  and,  continues  the  Writer: — 

*  1  now  found  myself  in  a  narrow  dell,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  rising  almost  beyond  my  sight,  and  shelving 
downwards  till  their  bases  were  hidden  by  the  foam  and  spray  of  the 
water,  over  which  hung  a  thousand  withered  and  distorteil  trees. 
The  rocks  seemed  crowding  upon  me,  and,  by  their  particular  situa¬ 
tion,  threatened  to  obstruct  every  ray  of  light ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  menacing  appearance  of  the  prospect,  I  still  kept  following  my 
guide  up  a  craggy  ascent,  ])artly  hewn  through  a  rock,  and  bordered 
by  the  trunks  of  ancient  fir-trees,  which  formed  a  fantastic  barrier, 
till  w'c  came  to  a  dreary  and  exposed  promontory,  impending  directly 
over  the  dell. 

*  The  W'oods  arc  here  clouded  with  darkness,  and  the  torrents,  rush¬ 
ing  with  additional  violence,  are  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  caverns 
below ;  every  object,  as  I  looked  downwards  from  mv  path,  that  hung 
midw'ay  between  the  base  and  the  summit  of'  the  cliff,  was  horrid  and 
woeful.  The  channel  of  the  torrent  sunk  deep  amidst  frightful  crags, 
and  the  |)ale  willows  and  wreathed  roots  spreading  over  it,  answered 
my  ideas  of  those  dismal  abodes,  where,  according  to  the  Druidical 
mythology,  the  ghosts  of  conquered  warriors  were  bound.  I  shivered 
whilst  1  was  regarding  these  regions  of  desolation,  and,  quickly 
lifting  up  my  eyes  to  vary  the  scene,  1  perceived  a  range  of  whitish 
cliffs,  glistening  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  emerge  from  these  me¬ 
lancholy  forests. 

*  On  a  fragment  that  projected  over  the  chasm,  and  concealed  for 
a  moment  its  terrors,  I  saw  a  cross,  on  which  was  written  Via  Coeli. 
The  cliffs  being  the  heaven  to  which  I  now  aspired,  we  deserted  the 
«lge  of  the  precipice,  and  ascending,  came  to  a  retired  nook  of  the 
rocks,  in  which  several  copious  rills  had  worn  irregular  grottoes. 
Here  we  reposed  an  instant,  and  wrere  enlivened  with  a  few  sun- 
lieams,  piercing  the  thickets,  and  gilding  the  w’uters  that  bubbled  from 
the  rock  ;  over  which  hung  another  cross,  inscribed  with  this  short 
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senUMico,  which  the  situation  riMuhTod  wonderfully  pathetic,  O  Spr;* 
Unica  !  the  fervent  exclainalion  of  si»me  wretch  disgust etl  with  the 
world,  whose  only  consolation  was  found  in  this  n'tireinent. 

‘  We  quitted  this  solitary  cniss  to  enter  a  thick  forest  of  beech- 
trees,  that  screened,  in  some  measure,  the  pn‘cipices  on  which  they 
grew',  catching  how'cvcr,  every  instant,  terrifying  glimpses  of  the 
torrent  below'.  Streams  gushed  from  every  crevice  on  the  cliffs,  and 
falling  over  the  mossy  roots  and  branches  of  the  beech,  hastened  to 
join  the  great  torrent,  athwart  w'hich  I,  every  now'  and  then,  re¬ 
marked  certain  tottering  bridges;  and  sometimes  could  distinguish 
a  Carthusian  crossing  over  to  his  hermitage,  that  just  peeped  ul)ove 
the  wimkI)'  labyrinths  on  the  op|M)site  shore. 

*  Whilst  I  was  proceeding  amongst  the  innumerable  trunks  of  the 
beecli-trecs,  my  guide  pointed  out  to  me  a  peak  rising  above  the 

others,  w'hich  he  called  the  Throne  of  IMoses . Having  left  these 

woods  behind,  and  crossing  a  bridge  of  many  lofty  arches,  1  shuddered 
iMice  more  at  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent ;  and,  mounting  still 
higher,  came  at  length  to  a  kind  of  platform,  Iwfore  two  cliffs,  joined 
by  an  arch  of  rock,  under  which  we  w'cre  to  pursue  our  road.  Below, 
we  beheld  again  innumerable  streams,  turbulently  j)recipitating  them¬ 
selves  from  the  w»hh1s,  and  lashing  the  base  of  the  mountains,  mossed 
over  w'itli  a  dark  sea-green.  In  this  deep  hollow,  such  mists  and  va- 
]H)urs  prevailed,  ;is  hindered  my  ]»rying  into  its  recesses ;  besides,  such 
was  the  dampness  of  the  air,  that  I  hastened  gladly  from  its  neigh- 
ItourhcHKl,  and,  passing  under  the  second  portal,  beheld  w'ith  pleasure 
the  HunlMMims  gilding  the  Throne  of  Moses. 

‘  It  was  now'  alniut  ten  o’chwk,  and  my  guide  assured  me  I  should’ 
soon  disetwer  the  convent.  Upon  this  information  I  took  new  courage, 
and  continuiMl  my  route  on  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  till  we  struck  into 
another  ghH>my  grove.  After  turning  nl)out  it  for  some  time,  w'e 
entered  again  into  the  glare  t»f  ^daylight,  and  sinv  a  green  valley, 
skirted  by  ridges  of  cliffs  and  sweeps  tif  wwkI  before  us.  Tow'ards 
the  further  end  c»f  this  inclosure,  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  rose  the  re- 
veretl  turrets  of  the  Carthusians,  which  extended  in  a  long  line  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill:  lieyond  them,  a  w’(H»dy  amphitheatre,  majestically 
presents  itstdf,  terminatcHl  by  spires  of  rock  and  promontories  lost 
amongst  the  clouds.  The  roar  of  the  torrent  was  now'  but  faintly 
distinguishable,  and  all  the  sauies  of  horror  and  confusion  1  had 
|)assed,  were  succetuled  by  a  sacred  and  profound  calm.  I  traversed 
the  valley  w'ith  a  tluaisand  sensations  1  despair  of  describing,  and 
stiNxi  before  the  gate  of  the  convent  with  as  much  aw'e  as  some  novice 
or  candidate  newly  arrived  to  solicit  the  holy  retirement  of  the  order. 

*  As  admittiince  is  more  rmlily  granted  to  the  English  than  to  al¬ 
most  any  other  nation,  it  was  not  long  before  the  gates  0])ened  ;  and 
w'hilst  the  p<»rter  ordered  our  horses  to  the  stable,  we  entered  a  court 
watered  by  two  f(>untains,  and  built  round  with  lofty  editici*s,  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  noble  simplicity.  The  interior  portal  opening  discovered 
an  archil  aisle,  extending  till  the  perspective  nearly  met,  along 
which  windows,  but  scantily  distributed  betw’t'en  the  pilasters,  ad- 
mittetl  a  |)ale,  solemn  light,  just  suHicient  to  distinguish  the  objects 
with  a  picturesque  uncertainty.  W'e  had  si’arcely  set  our  feet  on  the 
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lavement  when  the  uiunk8  begun  to  isuue  from  an  arch  about  half 
wav  down  ;  and  pausing  in  a  long  succession  from  their  chupel>  bowed 
reverently^  with  much  humility  and  meekness,  and  dis|)ersed  in  silence, 
leaving  one  of  their  bo<ly  alone  in  the  aisle.  The  Father  Coadjutor 
(for  he  only  remained)  advanced  towards  us  with  great  courtesy,  and 
welcomed  us  in  a  manner  which  gave  me  far  more  pleasure  than  all 
the  frivolous  salutations  and  utfected  greetings  so  common  in  the 
world  beneath.  After  asking  us  a  few  indifferent  questions,  he  calleti 
one  of  the  lay  brothers,  who  live  in  the  convent  under  less  severe  re¬ 
strictions  than  the  fathers,  whom  they  serve,  and  ordering  him  to 
prepare  our  apartment,  conducted  us  to  a  large  square  ball  with 
casement  windows,  and,  what  was  more  comfortable,  an  enormous 
chimney,  whose  hospitable  hearth  blazed  with  a  fire  of  dry  aromatic 
fir,  on  each  side  of  which  were  two  doors,  that  communicated  with 
the  ninit  little  cidls  destined  for  our  bed-chamliers. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  312—318. 

After  all ;  one  infinitely  prefers  Forsyth  as  a  traveller  in 
Italy. 


Art.  VI.  The  Primary  Address  of'  the  Annual  Assembly  the  Con^ 
grcgational  Vnion  (^'  England  and  WaleSy  held  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Library,  London.  IMay  xiii,  MOCCCXXXIV.  To  the 
Ministers  and  Churches  of  the  same  Faith  and  Order,  throughout 
the  Empire.  8vo,  ])p.  18.  Price  fi</.  (A  smaller  edition,  Js,  per 
100.)  London,  lkl4. 

had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  when  this  truly  apos¬ 
tolic  address  was  publicly  read  at  the  Congregational  Li¬ 
brary,  and  of  participating  in  the  deeply  solemn  and  devout  im¬ 
pression  which  it  ])roduced,  as  delivered  by  the  much  esteemed 
minister  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  com})08ition  of  the  do¬ 
cument.  We  do  not  say,  that  it  loses  nothing  on  being  read  in 
print,  for  there  is  a  persuasive  authority  in  the  living  voice,  that 
is  adapted  to  enforce  the  language  of  affectionate  admonition. 
But  the  entire  satisfaction  and  warm  approval  with  which  we 
listened  to  this  Address,  have  been  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
perusal.  It  is,  in  a  word,  all  that  such  an  address  ought  to  be — 
judicious,  mild,  faithful,  catholic,  and  full  of  unction  ;  well 
adapted  to  diffuse  right  views  and  feelings  among  the  bod^  to 
whom  it  is  immediately  directed,  and  to  vindicate  their  principles 
and  designs  before  the  world.  We  should  with  great  pleasure 
transfer  the  entire  document  to  our  pages ;  but  our  jHirpose  of 
recommending  it  to  attentive  and  devout  perusal  will,  perhaps, 
best  be  accom])lishcd  by  selecting  a  few  paragraphs,  which  will 
shew  the  spirit  that  is  breathed  throughout  the  Address. 

*  Wc  have  alluded  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  age  lu  which 
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wc  live.  In  every  successive  ]>eri(Kl,  there  is  a  iieculiar  posture  of 
atfairs  and  circumstances  in  human  society,  relative  to  which  the  church 
of  Christ  has  especial  duties  to  discharge,  and  peculiar  perils  to  avoid. 
The  watchmen  placed  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  must,  therefore,  carefully 
note  the  changing  aspects  of  the  times,  that  they  may  direct  their  ei- 
forts  with  a  wise  adaptation  to  present  exigencies.  We  need  hut 
remind  you,  that  the  present  is  an  iige  of  active  inquiry  and  advancing 
intelligence.  Religion  can  no  more  than  other  subjects  escape  the 
searching  spirit  of  the  times  ;  and  can  occupy  the  commanding  position 
due  to  its  im|)ortance,  only  through  the  meaium  of  a  learned,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  able  ministry  of  the  word.  We  commend,  therefore,  to  your 
most  serious  consideration,  the  state  of  learning  among  our  ministers, 
and  of  general  intelligence  throughout  our  body.  We  greatly  rejoice  in 
what  has  been  accomj>lishetl  of  late  years,  to  secure  for  our  rising  minis¬ 
try  a  lilH*nil  education.  We  have  high  satisfaction  in  the  learning, 
talents,  and  wisdom  of  our  honoured  brethren  who  preside  over  our 
various  seminaries  of  sacred  liteniture.  We  acknowledge  without 
reluctance,  that  our  ministers  equal,  in  learning  strictly  theological, 
thi»se  of  any  other  Isnly  of  professing  Christians  of  our  times.  But  we 
eariu^stly  entrtMit  of  all  our  brethren  who  cun  appreciate  the  imi^Kirtance 
of  the  object,  their  cordial  and  energetic  support  of  every  well-consi¬ 
dered  plan,  to  advance  to  still  higher  eHiciency  the  cause  of  sacred  learn¬ 
ing  in  our  ImkIv.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  inestimable  value  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  eminent  learning  devoutly  consecrated  to  its  ser¬ 
vice  ; — cs|K‘cially  of  knowledge,  sound  and  deep,  on  all  those  subjects 
that  can  ctuitribute  to  the  unanswerable  defence  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
a  Divine  revelation  ;  the  most  accurate  rendering  of  its  hallowed  sen¬ 
tences  into  our  own  tongue;  and  the  most  exact  exposition  of  their  true 
meaning.  Knctnirage  therefore,  l)eloved  brethren,  every  effort  to  ad¬ 
vance  our  ministers  to  higher  attainments  in  sacred  liteniture.  Pro¬ 
mote  everywhere  among  our  people  a  more  just  appreciation  of  that 
invaluable  ministerial  qualificatitui.  If  a  longer  term  of  preparatory 
education  can  be  obtained  in  our  a)llege8; — if  the  students  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  profit  by  such  an  additional  advantage  can  be  favoured  with  a  sub- 
M*qiient  course  of  study  at  the  universities,  we  hope  there  will  be  a  general 
fi»eling  in  favour  (»f  j>Ians  so  well  adapted  to  enrich  the  rising  ministry 
with  sacred  and  varied  knowletlge.  We  arc  all  aware  how  much  more 
lU'cessjiry  an  extended  txmrse  of  early  study  for  ministers  of  the  Gosjiel 
is  renderetl  in  our  days,  by  the  great  variety  of  active,  public,  and  often 
distracting  engagements,  in  which,  too  soon  often  after  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  pastonil  ofhet*,  they  find  themselves  involved,  and  by 
which  their  habits  of  study,  and  progress  in  learning,  are  often  fatally 
interrupted.  We  rwommend  to  your  favourable  notice,  the  Congre- 
pitionai  lecture,  established  in  connexion  \rith  this  genenil  Union,  with 
a  view  to  adl  into  public  service  the  learning  and  talents  of  our  emi¬ 
nent  scholars.  The  volume  on  Christian  Kthics,  published  by  our 
much  honourtHl  bnither.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  as  the  first-fruits  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  design,  equally  rich  in  sound  learning,  and  in  the  faithful,  uncom¬ 
promising  statement  of  evangelical  truth,  will  cheer  and  animate  his 
Micct'ssors  in  this  honourable  service.  Nor  do  we  merely  plead  for  the 
adi'anct'  of  our  ministers  in  sacred  learning,  but  would  animate  our 
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GihI,  committing  tlicm  to  Him  who  judgi^th  righteously,  with  a  «up- 
|)orting  conliilence  of  II is  approval.  Suffer,  dear  Brethren,  the  w'ord 
of  exhortation  on  this  subject,  equally  imjrortaiit  and  delicate.  We 
feel  d^ply  anxious  in  res|H.‘ct  to  it.  We  tremble  lest  it  should  prove 
injurious  to  our  spiritual  interests.  On  the  justness  of  our  principles, 
on  the  duty  and  nect*ssity  of  the  public  testimony  we  bear  to  them,  our 
convictions  are  strong  and  unwavering.  Only  let  ail  lie  done  with 
charity,  ]»rayer,  meekness.  Only  let  our  stand  for  spirituality  in  the 
institutions  of  the  gosjad  lx*  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  spirituality  in  our  ow'ii  hearts ; — then  truth  will  at  lust  gain  a 
hallowed  triumph,  realized  not  by  clamour,  passion,  and  discord ;  pur¬ 
chased  not  at  the  ex|>ensi»  of  C'hristian  honour,  tempiT,  and  charity 
sacriticed  in  the  struggle ;  but  arriving  as  the  natural  and  gentle  re¬ 
sult  of  the  pow  er  of  truth,  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  w  ill  of  God, 
to  become  in  its  turn  the  commencement  and  the  occasion  of  a  new 
and  triumphant  cari*er  to  the  then  purified  and  liberated  gosjiel,  shining 
in  its  ow  n  light,  and  travelling  in  its  own  strength,  to  gain  for  itself 
universal  dominion. 

*  As  closidy  allied  with  this  tt»pic,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
pn*sent  ])criiKl,  we  would  address  you.  Brethren,  on  the  pleasing  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  enlarged  and  liln'ml  charity  to  our  Christian  bretliren  of 
every  other  denomination.  W'e  have  not  formed  our  gtmeral  Union  as 
a  proctH'ding  by  which  our  denomination  might  seclude  itself,  in  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  sc'ctarianism,  from  other  Christian  communities.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  we  di‘sire  to  obtain,  through  it,  new'  and  nearer  fellowship 
among  ourM'lvt's,  so  also  we  intended  it  for  a  medium  of  more  direct, 
solemn,  and  affectionate  communion  w'ith  our  evangelical  brethren  of 
other  denominations  and  other  countries.  Our  convictions,  our  at¬ 
tachments  to  thosi*  ]M)ints  of  doctrine  and  discipline  w'hich  arc  peculiar 
and  distinctive  to  ourselves,  are  not  impaired.  Our  affections,  our 
satisfactions,  w  ithin  the  circle  of  our  own  siH'cial  brotherlumd,  are  un¬ 
changed  or  increast^l.  But,  Brethren,  wo  delight  to  expatiate  in  a 
more  ample  a  field  of  fraternal  union  and  love — to  realize  our  present 
and  eternal  association,  in  one  unbroken  family,  with  all  believers — to 
reaignize  our  common  faith  in  grand  uniting  truths  and  hopes,  our 
universal  union  with  the  one  great  centre  of  attraction,  Christ  Jesus, 
binding  all  to  each  other,  as  he  binds  all  to  himself.  It  affords  us 
just  and  Christian  satisfaction  to  know  there  is  nothing  in  those  sen¬ 
timents  on  doctrine,  or  in  those  practices  in  worship  and  discipline  pe¬ 
culiar  to  our  chuix'hes,  that  iniii  have  any  tendency  to  restrain  or  im- 
|)etle  the  largest  exercise  of  nitholic  affection  to  all  Christians  ;  the 
m<»st  free  and  cordial  co-operation  with  them  in  every  comprehensive 
undertaking  bir  the  advancement  <»f  our  common  ('hristianity  ;  or  the 
most  affectionate  communion  with  them  on  every  suitable  occasion  in 
the  worship  and  ordinanct's  of  t>ur  common  Lord  and  Saviour.* 

pp  9 — 11. 

We  have  only  to  .add  the  cxpres.sion  of  our  fervent  }in|>c  that 
the  future  yearly  epistles  of  the  Congregational  Union  will  cor- 
rcs|H»nd  in  spirit  to  this  primary  adilress. 


aut.  VII.— literary  intelligence. 


Nearly  ready*  iu  8vo,  The  Aves  of  Aristophanes,  with  English. 
Notes,  ])artly  original,  partly  selected  from  the  best  Annotators  and 
tlie  Scholia.  By  IL  P.  Cookesley,  B.A.,  Trinity  Colleges  Cambridge. . 

In  the  press,  in  8vo.,  A  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology,  being  an 
Examination,  both  Practicjil  and  Theoretical,  of  the  older  Formations. 

By  Henry  S.  Bouse,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society 
of  Cornwall. 

Just  ready,  Dacre,  a  Novel.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Moriey. 

Vols.  |H)st  8 VO.  ] 

Dr.  Southey  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  Life  of  the  Poet  Cowper, 
and  preparing  an  Edition  of  the  whole  Works  of  this  amiable  ^rriter. 
An  Edition  from  such  a  hand  must  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  every 
Library.  It  is  to  l)e  published  in  the  popular  form  of  Byron,  Scott, 
Edgeworth,  &c.,  in  ^lonthly  Volumes,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
illustrations,  the  Publishers  intend  giving  Pt)rtrait8  of  Cowper ’s  nu¬ 
merous  friends  and  correspondents.  The  Work  may  extena  to  Ten  * 
Volumes,  and  the  Engravings  are  expected  to  be  of  the  very  first, 
order. 

I\Ir.  D.  Richardson  has  just  completed  a  highly  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  volume  for  Youth,  under  the  Title  of  Trials  and  Triumphs,  which 
will  take  its  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  The  Rectory  of  Valehead,** 
and  **  Pictures  of  Private  Life.” 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  ]8mo.  Memoir  of  Roger  Williams, 
Fournier  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Professor  Knowl(*s.  Con¬ 
densed  from  the  American  Edition,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  ‘ 
the  Rev.  Charles  Stovel. 

Tlic  Rev.  B.  Brook  has  issued  Proposals  for  publishing  by  snbscrip-  ' 
tion,  an  improved  edition  of  **  the  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated  Puritan 
Divines,**  in  two  large  volumes,  octavo.  This,  we  understand,  is  a 
Work  of  great  cost  and  lalnnir,  and  of  no  common  interest. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Memoir  of  Richanl  Hatch,  late  Stu* 
dent  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  inter- 
aperaed  with  ^lect  liemaiiu.  By  S.  It. 
Alloin. 

The  Life  and  a  St'lection  from  the  I^'t* 
tert  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Venn, 
auccetaively  Vicar  of  Hudderafirld,  York- 
ahire,  and  Rector  of  Yelling,  Huntingdon- 
ahire,  author  of  the  **  Complete  Duty  of 
Man,"  Ac.  'I'he  memoir  of  his  life  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Rev.  John  V'enn,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Clapham,  Surrey.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  B.D.,  Incumbent 
of  Dry  pool,  Yorkshire,  late  Fellow  of 
Queen*a  College,  Cambridge.  Hvo.  12s. 

MiaCBLLANKOlTS. 

Paternal  Advice,  to  Young  Men  on 
entering  into  Life,  in  particular  on  the 
Evil  tendency  of  Bad  B^ka,  Bad  Com¬ 
pany,  Ac.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  2s.  6d. 
in  silk  binding. 

Praise  and  Blame.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Art  in  Nature.**  18mo,  4s.  Bd.  cloth. 

The  Treasures  of  the  Earth.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Art  in  Nature."  IBmo, 
4s.  6c/.  cloth. 

The  Value  of  Time.  By  the  Author  of 

little  Ixrssons  for  Little  l.,eamprs.’* 
18mo. 

Thirty  Years*  Correspondence  between 
John  JH)b,  D.l).,  F.R.Sm  Bishop  of  Li¬ 
merick,  .\rdfcrt,  and  Aghadoe,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Knox,  Esq.,  M.ILI..4.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  F  orster,  B.D.,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Ash,  next  Sandwich,  formerly 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  2 
voU.  8vo,  1/.  8s. 

Hannah  Mnre*s  Popular  Works,  /Fish¬ 
er's  new  and  uniform  ^ition,)  with  Notes 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Embel¬ 
lished  with  a  Portrait  from  the  Original 
Painting  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
D>’ke  Adand,  Bart. ;  a  view  of  Barley 
Wood,  and  Vignette  Title-pages  to  each 
volume.  6  vols.  I/.  I  Os. 


Tlie  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  with  a  Biographical  and  Critical 
Introduction.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo,  cloth 
boards  and  lettered,  with  a  finely  engraved 
Portrait  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  2/.  2s. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Hairs  Table  of  Greek  Tenses,  intended 
as  a  Companion  to  Greek  Grammars  and 
lexicons.  Gv/. 


POETRY. 

The  Bow  in  tlie  Cloud,  or  the  Nero’s 
Memorial ;  a  Collection  of  Original  Con¬ 
tributions  in  Prose  and  Verse,  illustrative 
of  the  Evils  of  Slavery,  and  Commemo¬ 
rative  of  its  Abolition  in  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies.  In  foolscap  8 VO,  with  an  eluant 
Engraved  Title-page,  handsomely  bound 
in  Turkey  morocco,  1 2s.  The  entire  pro¬ 
fits  of  this  Volume  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Negroes. 

A  Vision  of  Fair  Spirits,  and  other 
Poems.  To  which  is  added,  the  Ode  lately 
addressed  in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  By  John  Graham, 
Wadham  College.  8vo,  5s. 
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